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GHOST TOWNS OF THE COLORADO ROCK- 
IES by Robert L Brawn. Written by the author 
□t Jeep Trail* to Colorado Ghost Town* , this 
book deals with ghost towns accessible by pas- 
senger car. Gives directions and maps for find- 
ing towns along with historical backgrounds. 
Hardcover, 401 pages, $9.95. 

WHERE TO FIND GOLD IN THE DESERT by 
James Klein Is a sequel to Where to Find Gold In 
Southern California. Author Klein includes lost 
treasure tales and gem locations as he tells 
where to find gold in the Rosmond-Mohave area, 
the El Paso Mountains, Randsburg and Barstow 
areas, and many more. Paperback, 112 pages, 
$4.95. 

THE NAVAJO AND HIS BLANKET by U.S. 
Hollltter. First published in 1903. One of the 
rarest books on Navajo weaving and primitive 
textiles. A famous collector writes about his 
famous collection. 10 vivid color plates. Large 
format, hardcover, 176 pages, $12.00. 

BALLARAT, Compiled by Paul Hubbard, Doris 
Bray and George Pipkin. Ballarat, now a ghost 
town in the Panamlnt Valley, was once a flour- 
ishing headquarters during the late 1880s and 
1900s for the prospectors who searched for silver 
and gold in that desolate area of California. The 
authors teil of the lives and relate anecdotes of 
the famous old-timers. First published In 1965, 
this reprinted edition Is an asset to any library. 
Paperback, illustrated, 98 pages, $3.00. 

BACK ROADS OF CALIFORNIA by Earl Hol- 
lander and the Editors ol Sunset Books. Early 
stagecoach routes, missions, remote canyons, 
old prospector cabins, mines, cemeteries, etc., 
are visited as the author travels and sketches the 
California Backroads. Through maps and notes, 
the traveler is invited to get off the freeways and 
see the rural and country lanes throughout the 
state. Paperback, large format, unusually beau- 
tiful Illustrations, 207 pages, $6.95. 

ISHI IN TWO WORLDS by Theodora Kroebar 

Ishl was perhaps the most remarkable personal- 
ity of this century. A Yahl Indian, and lone sur- 
vivor of a doomed tribe, he was found in the 
corral of a slaughter house near Orovllle, Calif. 
For the rest of his life, Ishl lived under the care 
and protection of the staff of- the University of 
California's Museum of Anthropology. An In- 
credibly sad but beautifully told story. Hard- 
cover, many excellent photos, both color and 
black and white, 262 pages, $14.95. 

HELLDORADOS, GHOSTS AND CAMPS OF 
THE OLD SOUTHWESTby Norman D. Wels. 

The author takes you on a 7, 000-mile tour of the 
Old Southwest, visiting some 67 ghost towns and 
abandoned mining camps, one never before 
mentioned In written history. 265 excellent 
photos. Hardcover, 320 pages, $9.95. 

DESERT OVERVIEW MAPS. Using topo- 
graphic maps as basic underlays, are two ex- 
cellently detailed maps for back country ex- 
plorers of the Mcjave and Colorado Deserts, 
Maps show highways, gravel roads, Jeep trails, 
plus historic routes and sites, old wells, which 
are not on modern-day maps, plus ghost towns, 
Indian sites, etc. Mo|ave Desert Overview 
covers from U.S. 395 at Little Lake to Boulder 
City, Nevada, to Parker Dam to Vlctorvllle. 
Colorado Desert Overview covers from the 
Mexican border to Joshua Tree National Monu- 
ment to Banning to the Arizona side of the 
Colorado River. Be certain which map when 
ordering. $3.00. 



THE CREATIVE OJO BOOK by Diana Thomas. 

Instructions (or making the colorful yarn talis- 
mans originally made by Pueblo and Mexican 
Indians. Included are directions for wall-hung 
ojos, necklaces, mobiles and gift-wrap tie-ons. 
Well illustrated with 4-color photographs, 52 
pages, paperback, $2.95. 

TURQUOISE, The Gam ol the Centuries by 
Oscar T. Branson. The most complete and lav- 
ishly illustrated all color book on turquoise. 
Identifies 43 localities, treated and stabllzed 
material, gives brief history of the gem and de- 
tails the Individual techniques of the Southwest 
Indian Tribes. Heavy paperback, large format, 
68 pages, $7.95. 

THE GHOST TOWN OF BODIE, A California 
State Park, As Reported in the Newspapers of 
the Day, by Russ and Anne Johnson. Interesting 
facts on the ghost town of Bodie and profusely 
illustrated with photos. Paperback, 124 pages, 
$2.95. 

MOCKEL'S DESERT FLOWER NOTEBOOK by 
Hanry and Beverly Meckel. The well-known 
painter of desert wlldflowers has combined his 
four-color sketches and black and white photo- 
graphs to describe in detail so the layman can 
easily identify wlldflowers, both large and small. 
Microscopic detail makes this an outstanding 
book for Identification. Special compressed fiber 
cover which will not stain. 54 full-color illustra- 
tions with 72 life-size drawings and 39 photo- 
graphs, 316 pages, $5.95. 

BACKPACKING DEATH VALLEY by Chuck 
Gebhardt. This 4x5 inch guide fits pocket or pack 
and provides temperature, terrain, equipment 
and survival Information on hiking Death Valley, 
22 easy-to-read maps accompany 18 day hikes 
and 28 backpack treks. $2.50. 

NEVADA PLACE NAMES by Helen S. Carlson. 

The sources of names can be amusing or tragic, 
whimsical or practical. In any case, the reader 
will find this book good reading as well as an in- 
valuable reference tool. Hardcover, 282 pages, 
$15.00. 

TWO HUNDRED TRAILS TO GOLD, A Quid* to 
Promising Old Mines and Hidden Lodes 
Throughout the Wast by Samuel B. Jackson. A 

terrific authoritative guidebook jam-packed with 
detailed descriptions of hundreds of gold-pros- 
pecting opportunities, the histories of lost bo- 
nanzas, and stories of the stlll-to-be-located lost 
mines. Covers every gold-bearing section of the 
United States. Hardcover, extensive index, 348 
pages, $8.95. 

GHOSTS OF THE GLORY TRAIL by Nail Mur- 
barger. A pioneer of the ghost town explorers 
and writers, Miss Murbarger's followers will be 
glad to know this book is still In print. First pub- 
lished In 1956, It now in its seventh edition. The 
fast-moving chronicle is a result of personal in- 
terviews of old-timers who are no longer here to 
tell their tales. Hardcover, Illustrated, 291 
pages, $7,00. 



LAS VEGAS [As It Began - Ai It Grew] by 
Stanley W. Paher. Here Is the first general his- 
tory of early Las Vegas ever to be published. The 
author was born and raised there In what, to 
many is considered a town synonymous with 
lavish gambling and unabashed night life. New- 
comers to the area, and even natives them- 
selves will be surprised by the facts they did not 
know about their town. Western Americana 
book lovers will appreciate tl e usefulness of this 
book. You don't have to gamble on this onel 
Hardcover, large format, loaded with historical 
photos, 180 pages, $12.50. 

OWYHEE TRAILS by Mike Hanley and Ellis 

Lucia, The authors have teamed to present the 
boisterous past and intriguing present of this 
still wild corner of the West sometimes called 
the l-O-N, where Idaho, Oregon and Nevada 
come together. Hardcover, 225 pages, $9.95. 

BROKEN STONES, The Case For Early Man In 
California by Herbert L. Minshali. "The Broken 
Stones" peels back some of the story of man In 
America, back beyond the longest racial mem- 
ory. Author Minshali pulls together all that has 
been learned or suggested by amateurs as well 
as experts, Including his own discoveries. To 
them the broken stones are beginning to speak 
— and they speak of the presence of man on the 
American Continent many thousands of years 
before he stiaped the first bow and arrow. Large 
format, beautifully Illustrated, hardcover, 
$16.50. 

17th CENTURY MISSIONS OF THE SOUTH- 
WEST by Francis B. Parsons. The author re- 
veals the fascinating history of the old churches, 
monuments and ruins of the Southwest that we 
see today. Weil Illustrated with photos of each 
mission. Paperback, $2.95. 

SAN BERNARDINO MOUNTAIN TRAILS by 
John W. Robinson. Easy one-day and more rug- 
ged hiking trips Into the historic mountains. The 
100 hiking trails are described in detail and il- 
lustrated so you will not get lost. Heavy paper- 
back, 257 pages, $5.95. 



Send orders to 
Box 1318 
Palm Desert, California 92260 

Please add 50c per total order 
for Handling/Postage 
Calif- Res. add 6% State Sales Tax 



OUTDOOR SURVIVAL SKILLS by Larry 
Olsen. This book had to be lived before It could 
be written. The author's mastery of primitive 
skills has made him confident that survival living 
need not be an ordeal once a person has learned 
to adjust. Chapters deal with building shelters, 
making fires, finding water, use of plants for 
food and medication. Buckram cover, well Illus- 
trated, 188 pages, revised edition boasts of 96 
4-color photos added. $5.95. 

RAILROADS OF ARIZONA VOL, I by David F. 
Myrlck. More than 30 railroads of Southern Ari- 
zona are presented, together with 542 nostalgic 
illustrations, 55 special maps and an Index. A 
valuable travel guide and a reliable historical 
reference. Large format, hardcover, 477 pages, 
$19.50. 

WESTERN SIERRA JEEP TRAILS by Roger 
Mitchell. Twenty interesting backcountry trips 
easily accessible from California's great central 
valley. A rating system included to determine 
how difficult a route Is before you try It. Paper- 
back, illustrated, maps, $2.50. 

BAJA [California, Mexico} by Cliff Cross. Up- 
dated to include the new transpeninsula high- 
way, the author has outlined In detail all of the 
services, precautions, outstanding sights and 
things to do In Baja. Maps and photos galore, 
with large format. 170 pages, $4.95. 
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AMERICAN INDIAN 
FOOD AND LORE 

by Carolyn Neithammer. 

The original Indian plants used for 
foods, medicinal purposes, shelter, 
clothing, etc., are described In detail 
in this fascinating book. Common 
and scientific names, plus descriptions 
of each plant and unusual recipes. 
Large format, profusely Illustrated, 
191 pages. $4.95. 

Please add 50c for postage/ handling 

California residents please add 6% Sales lax 
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I HIS MONTH Desert Magazine cete- 
'brates its 40th anniversary, and in re- 
1 searching material for this column, I 
ran across some moving words written 
by Randall Henderson 26 years ago. I'd 
like to share them with you. 

"This month Desert starts its 14th 
year of publication. Desert Magazine 
was started in November, 1937, as a 
glorious adventure in a new field of jour- 
nalism. And as far as I am concerned it 
has remained a glorious adventure for 13 
years. 

^ — "Today, we go to press with this 
issue. Tomorrow we start screening and editing the material which is to go in the 
next issue— hoping we will be able to make it more interesting and helpful to more 
people than any previous number. That is our program -12 times a year. I doubt if 
there is an editorial staff on earth with a more fascinating field from which to draw 
material than we have on the Great American Desert. Any one of the fields we seek 
to cover— travel, recreation, mining, exploring, history, mineralogy, botany, wild- 
life, Indian life, art and poetry, books, lost treasure, personalities— any one of these 
subjects could supply material for a complete magazine every month. We try to give 
our readers new information and suggest new approaches to all of these subjects. 

"Our goal simply is to publish a magazine which will be true and genuine. You 
never see pictures of glamour girls in bathing suits— "cheesecake" the reporters 
call it— in Desert Magazine. The people who appear in these pages generally are in 
their working clothes— they are the people who mine ore, or pioneer new land, or 
explore remote trails, or follow interesting hobbies, or pursue scientific study, or 
who have come to the desert with limited capital to re-establish themselves in the 
clear air and sunshine of a desert community. 

"In the writing and editing of the material which goes into the pages of Desert we 
seek to emphasize a way of living which is wholesome and satisfying— rather than 
glamorous and merely soothing ... out here on the desert we live close to the good 
earth. It is true the earth is very hot sometimes and quite barren in many places. But 
in such an environment one learns that happiness is something we create within 
ourselves, and that riches are not essential to the art of good living. 

"And so, during the year ahead Desert will take you and the other readers along 
new trails, not to the palaces of the rich, but to remote canyons where there is peace 
and beauty, to places where Nature's charm far excels any glamour that humans can 
create. And we will make you acquainted with people— humble people who live 
happy useful lives without much concern as to whether or not they will acquire great 
wealth, or get their names in the headlines ... we will suggest where and when and 
how you can get away from the confusion of man-made society and find health and 
happiness in the sun and sand and solitude of the great desert land. We would like 
to take you behind the grim mask which the desert wears, and show you the beauty 
which lies beyond." 

The goals and principles established by the magazine 40 years ago still spur us 
on, and it is with great anticipation that we enter our fifth decade of bringing the 
wonderful world of the desert to each and every one of you. 

But the celebration is not ours alone, for it has been the continued acceptance and 
support of our readers that has made it all possible. 

We thank you! 
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Through the cooperation of 
UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 

THE LIVES OF 

DESERT 
ANIMALS 

IN JOSHUA TREE 
NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

by ALDENH, MILLER 
and 

ROBERT C.STEBBINS 

For everyone with an intereal in the 
desert life of southern California, this 
book will serve as an Indispensable 
source and guide. In addition to the 
actual faunal analysis of 141 resident 
animafs of the desert, there are 1 49 
illustrations, Including 74 
photographs, 58 black and white 
drawings, 9 maps and diagrams, and 
6 color plates, 

REGULARLY PRICED 
AT $28,50 

NOW 



$1498 



Limited offer 
good through 
December 31, 1977 

Please add 50c for Postage/ handling 
Calif, residents add 6% state sales tax 

Order from 



Magazine Book Shop 

O. Box 1313 
Palm Desert, California 92260 



TBooks 
for 
"Desert 
Traders 



Ail books reviewed are available 
through the Desert Magazine Book 
Shop, Please add 50c per total 
order for handling and California 
residents must include 6% state 
sales tax. 
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THE LIVES OF DESERT ANIMALS 

IN JOSHUA TREE 

NATIONAL MONUMENT 

By A/den H. Miller 

and 

Robert C. Stebbins 

Between 1945 and 19&0 the authors of 
this book spent many days of each sea- 
son studying desert life in and about 
Southern California's Joshua Tree Na- 
tional Monument. Here is the result of 
their studies— a description of the be- 
havior and problems of existence for the 
42 species of mammals, 166 birds, 36 



reptiles and 5 amphibians in that area. 
Miller and Stebbins present the impor- 
tant characteristics of each animal and 
explain how it survives the conditions of 
a harsh and unyielding environment. 

For everyone with an interest in the 
desert life of Southern California, this 
book will serve as an indispensable 
source and guide. In addition to the 
actual faunal analysis of the 147 resident 
animals of the desert, there are 149 illus- 
trations, including 74 photographs, 58 
black and white drawings, 9 maps and 
diagrams and 8 color plates. These 
feature the paintings and photographs of 
Gene M. Christman. 

Hardcover, large format, a beautiful 
presentation. Although priced at $28.50, 
the University of California Press has 
made a special offering to Desert Maga- 
zine readers of only $14.98 through De- 
cember 31, 1977. 
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physical entity in its own right. Empha- 
sis is on the history, construction and de- 
sign of the buildings themselves. The 
Authors, William Bolton and Dorothy 
Shally, both National Park Service em- 
ployees, are particularly well-qualified 
for the task, having been associated with 
the maintenance and interpretation of 
the property at the time the government 
acquired title in 1970. 

Paperback, large format, profusely il- 
lustrated, $2.00. 



SCOTTY'S CASTLE 
By Dorothy Shally 
and 

William Bolton 

Scotty's Castle has been the subject of 
innumerable newspaper and magazine 
articles ever since it was first conceived 
in the- early 1920s. For the most part 
these writings concerned themselves 
with the project mainly as a manifesta- 
tion of Death Valley Scotty's mythical 
gold mine, rather than delineating the 
magnitude and artistry of the unusual 
nine-building compound itself. 

And while it is true that the desert 
hideaway gained national prominence as 
a result of Death Valley Scotty's bizarre 
antics {along with the unlikeliness of its 
austere location), the sumptuousness of 
its 14 bathrooms, 14 fireplaces, hand- 
carved beams, theater-type organ, and 
other unique features would rate uncom- 
mon notice in Pasadena, Santa Barbara, 
or even Beverly Hills. 

This booklet represents the first com- 
prehensive account of the Castle as a 




VANISHED ARIZONA 
Recollections of the Army Life 
of a New England Woman 
By Martha Summerhayes 

Martha Summerhayes came to Ari- 
zona Territory as the bride of an Army 
lieutenant in 1874. Her observations, 
based on intelligence, humor and, above 
all, the skill of a reporter, formed the 
basis of a little gem of a book, originally 
published in 1908. 

Since then, several editions have ap- 
peared and each quickly sold out be- 
cause Vanished Arizona is unique, the 
only book written by a female partici- 
pant, rather frequently a complaining 
spectator. Nevertheless, Martha Sum- 
merhayes was part of the very cruel early 
history of what is now the Copper State. 
As such she was in an unusual position 
to record what happened, as it happen- 
ed, and from the point of view of an 
Army wife. 

At first, she liked neither the Indians 
nor the Army which had been forced into 
the rugged wilderness to combat them. 
Both she came to respect, albeit for dif- 
ferent reasons. 

Her description of the Mogollon coun- 
try, made famous two decades later by 
the Zane Grey books, her vivid account 
of trail riding and sweltering aboard a 
Colorado River steamer, and, particular- 
ly to modern desert residents complete 
with air conditioning, her memories of 
Old Ehrenberg. There, along the Colo- 
rado River near present-day Blythe, 
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before electricity, ice or even the bless- 
ings of automobiles, she lived the most 
fascinating pages of her book. 

Later came assignments in California, 
Nevada, again Arizona (but never Ehr- 
enberg!) and Nebraska. The last third of 
the book has little to do with the South- 
west except for a delightful chapter on 
Santa Fe. 

Hardcover, illustrated, 327 pages, 
510.00. 



DEATH 
VALLEY 



ling the plant geography, and how the 
plant geography, together with differ- 
ences in the kinds of ground, has affect- 
ed the animal geography. 

In addition to the full description of 
the geologic and human history of Death 




DEATH VALLEY: GEOLOGY, 
ECOLOCY, ARCHAEOLOGY 
By Charles B. Hunt 

Death Valley has long been a place of 
fascination for people the world over, 
and much has been written about it. Now 
however, all aspects of this famous (or 
infamous) desert have been brought to- 
gether in this book by a distinguished 
scholar who culminates many years of 
research and professional writing on the 
subject of Death Valley by giving us the 
principal data regarding it with as little 
technical jargon as possible to make this 
unique desert of interest to the specialist 
and the lay reader alike. 

The book describes the long prehistory 
and history of Death Valley, including a 
discussion of Indian occupation and the 
usefulness of tin cans, bottles and other 
litter for dating some of the historical 
sites, especially the old trails that were 
abandoned when packtrain travel was re- 
placed by vehicular travel. 

The geology of the bedrock formations 
that form the mountains and that under- 
lie the valley floor is described along 
with the history of the great earth move- 
ments—the folding, faulting and volcan- 
ic activity— that have characterized the 
valley's geologic history. 

Sources of water, mostly outside the 
valley and some far distant, are identi- 
fied. We learn how the mode of occur- 
rence and quality of water in the valley 
are controlled by local geology, and how 
the availability of water and differences 
in its quality are the chief factors control- 
Desert/ November 1977 



Valley, there are sections that deal with 
mineralogy and geochemistry, and 
mines and mining. 

Lavishly illustrated with 163 photo- 
graphs and line drawings, paperback, 
$6.95. 



NEW TITLES FOR 
FALL/WINTER, 1977 .. . 

Dick d'Easum . . . SAWTOOTH TALES . , . paper . . . $6.95 

Ralph Friedman . . , TRACKING DOWN OREGON . . . paper . . . $5.95 

Don and Myrtle Holm . . . BOOK OF FOOD DRYING, 
PICKLING AND SMOKE CURING . . . paper . . . $4.95 

Gene Plowden . . . SINGING WHEELS AND 
CIRCUS WAGONS . . . paper . . . $4.95 

Sessions S. Wheeler . . . THE BLACK ROCK DESERT . . , paper . . . $4,95 

Details of these and other titles in our 1977 Color Supplement Catalog. 
Please write for a copy. 

The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 

(/> Box 700 

Caldwell, Idaho 83605 






Whether you see Lake Powell aboard one of our boats, or yours, you'll never forget this 
"Grand Canyon with water'.' We are National Park Service authorized. 

* Houseboat & powerboat rentals * Guided boat tours * Restaurants - 

* Accommodations: RV hook-ups & rooms * Fishing guides & charters 

* Backcountry four-wheel guided trips ★ Lake fly-overs * Supplies 
* Boat docking, storage, servicing 
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□ Hite Marina 

3966 N. Central 
Ptinenix. AZ 851)12 



□ Wahweap 
Lodge & Marina 

16021 645-2433 
P.O. Bo* 1597 ■ Page AZ 86040 



□ Bullfrog 
Resort & Marina 

(BOH 6642233 
Hantoille UT 84734 



Please send color brochure and rates on one m more of the following: ^| 
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GORONADO 
NATIONAL 



by RUSSELL WAHMANN 



I 




N A remote but beautiful corner of 
Arizona, next to the International 
Boundary, the U. S. National Park 
Service has set aside an area commem- 
orating the first major exploration by 
Europeans into the American Southwest, 
over 200 years before the declaration of 
American Independence. Within sight of 
the very valley through which the expe- 
dition passed is the Coronado National 




Memorial. Established on November 5, 
1952, the Memorial is about 22 miles 
south of Sierra Vista, Arizona, and 30 
miles west of Bisbee, Arizona. You may 
enter the Memorial from Arizona 
Highway 92 and then drive about five 
miles from a junction to the Memorial 
headquarters. Here you will see a well- 
displayed historical documentation of an 
amazing and harrowing journey. 

Stand on 6600-foot high Montezuma 
Pass at the Memorial and look eastward 
down through Montezuma Canyon and 
into the San Pedro Valley. Imagine it to 
be a very warm day in June of 1540. 
There, stretching out a mile or so below 
you, is a caravan of courageous, daring 
men. In command of the expediton 
would be Francisco Vasquez de Coron- 
ado, 30 years old, an aristocrat from Sal- 
amanca, Spain, and friend of His Ex- 
cellency Antonio de Mendoza, Viceroy of 
Mexico, in whose service he holds the 
rank of Captain-General . 

There, you might see for the first time 
Europeans entering that bit of real es- 
tate that is later to become Arizona, 
U.S.A. Actually, the year before, in 
1539, Fray Marcos de Niza, in the ser- 
vice of Mehdoza and Coronado, was the 
first to enter the area. Although there is 
a monument attesting to his entrance 
into Arizona in the Valley of the San Ra- 

Left: View looking eastward from Monte- 
zuma Pass in Coronado National Memor- 
ial, Coronado probably marched north 
through San Pedro Valley. 
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Above: Though it has errors of costume and equipment, Frederic Remington's por- 
trayal of the Coronado Expedition captures the flavor of the historic trek. Library of 
Congress photo. Below: Coati-mundi, local resident of Montezuma Pass in the 
Coronado National Memorial. Photo by author. 
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fael at Lochiel, Arizona, a few miles to 
the west, de Niza's actual route is not 
known. 

Spain had a rich colonial empire in the 
Americas. From southern Mexico to 
Peru, gold poured into her treasuries 
and large areas were opened up for set- 
tlement and conversion of the inhabit- 
ants to Christianity. Little was known of 
the area north of Mexico City, but a pre- 
vious ill-fated expedition, survived by 
Cabeza de Baca in 1536, who wandered 
through the Gulf states and into northern 
Mexico, brought tales of a land to the 
north which had houses of many stories, 
adorned with doorways studded with 
emeralds and turquoise, and rooms con- 
taining gold implements and ceremonial 
trinkets. Through legend and fable this 
must be the Seven Cities of Cibola— so 
thought the Spaniards. 

The rule of primogeniture in Spain, 
which directed inheritance to the older 
son, had consequences not anticipated, 
for its results often drove younger sons 
of the aristocracy to daring ventures and 
even revolution. Vasquez deCoronado, a 
younger son without inheritance, came 
to America with his brother juan to seek 
their fortunes. Juan became an official in 
Costa Rica and Francisco cast his lot with 
Mendoza. 

One has to understand the nature of 
those difficult times which caused these 
men to implant a curious, and often ruth- 
less brand of Christianity on a new con- 
tinent. These explorers were products of 
an Inquisition Catholicism. Their trium- 
virate of goals in the New World were 
Clory, Cold and Cod, in that order. Even 



at this very moment Hernando de Soto 
was rumored to be preparing an expedi- 
tion in Cuba to move up the Florida 
peninsula (of which he was Governor— 
and a favorite of the Crown) to search for 
the fabled cities of gold. Mendoza cer- 
tainly could not let de Soto be first to 
strike Glory and Gold! He authorized 
Coronada to organize his own expedi- 
tion. 

Coronado left Compostela, Mexico on 
February 23, 1540 with 300 Spanish sol- 
diers, 4 priests, 800 Indians, and a herd 
of cattle and sheep. At Culiacan he or- 
ganized an advance task force of 100 
soldiers, with 4 priests and enough In- 
dians to perform the camp chores, 
leaving the main army to follow at a 
slower pace. These were a hardy lot, 
these travelers, not to be underestimat- 
ed in spite of the considerable baggage 
carried for the officers' comforts, 

Following a route which approximates 
what is now Mexican Federal Highway 
15, they moved into the Rio Sonora Val- 
ley, through Arizpe, and northward past 
what is now Cananea, Sonora into the 
San Pedro Valley of Arizona, which can 
be seen from our vantage point on the 
Huachuca Mountains. The expedition 
traveled northward until it reached the 
pueblo village of Hawikuh on the banks 
of the Zuni River. Its ruins are still visi- 
ble in New Mexico near the Arizona state 
boundary and can be reached from New 
Mexico Highway 53 (Arizona 61). 

At Hawikuh, Coronado met with not 
only disappointment, but armed Indian 
resistance. The Spaniards attacked and 
forced the Indians to abandon the vil- 
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I age. Well stocked with the pueblo's 
food supply, Coronado made this his 
temporary headquarters. Still concerned 
with the search for Cibola he sent his 
Captains out to explore the vast deserts 
to the north and west. Don Pedro de 
Tovar discovered the Hopi villages in 
northeastern Arizona, and Lopez de Car- 
denas, continuing westward, discovered 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 

In the meantime, acting on informa- 
tion from the Indians, Coronado decided 
to push eastward. Moving past Acorn a, 
Coronado crossed the panhandle of 



THE GEOGRAPHY 
From Montezuma Pass one is pro- 
vided an excellent view of what is 
known as Basin and Range topo- 
graphy. Look westward into the 
San Rafael Valley and you will un- 
derstand the repetitive character- 
istic mountain range — valley- 
range— valley, etc. Beyond the San 
Rafael Valley can be seen the Pata- 
gonia Mountains. This topography 
was created geologically by fold- 
ing, faulting and igneous intru- 
sion. In addition to the mountain 
building, this has contributed to 
the economic wealth of the region 
where mining activities were car- 
ried out by Indians, Spaniards and 
Americans from about 1000 A.D. 
to the present time. The valleys, or 
basins here, are broad, alluvial- 
rich grasslands. Their general 
plain-like surfaces were formed 
through a combination of continual 
deposition of material from the 
mountains and erosion by sheet 
flooding, wandering streams, and 
wind action. The valleys are as 
much as 30 miles wide and some of 
the stream banks expose the allu- 
vial soil as much as 40 feet thick. 



Texas and the plains of Oklahoma still 
searching for El Dorado— Gold. Arriving 
finally, at a place in central Kansas 
called Quivira, he saw only the straw 
huts of the Wichita Indians. There was 
no Cibola. He knew now he had been 
misled by false rumors into thinking 
there was such a place. Standing on the 
high ground between the Smoky Hill 
River and the Little Arkansas River, dis- 
illusioned, exhausted and discouraged, 
he pondered the fate of his expedition. 



Word had reached him of the massacre 
of his supply garrison at Corazones 
which was to keep him supplied from 
Mexico, He had also seen many of his 
finest soldiers killed. But, more impor- 
tantly, his dreams of bringing wealth to 
himself and Spain were shattered. 
"Regresar a Mexico," he ordered. 
"Turn back." 

Coronado returned to Mexico City and 
faced a lawsuit instigated by a rival in- 
vestigating his leadership. He spent the 
rest of his days in disillusionment, and 
while trying to clear his reputation did 
not realize that his efforts and hardships 
were not in vain. The vast lands which he 
and his men explored had provided a 
new knowledge about the geography 
north of Mexico, worth far more than the 
gold and silver which they sought. The 
Spanish introduced cattle and horses as 
well as European crops to the area. They 
introduced their religion and a character- 
istic style of living. Today's Southwest, 
greatly influenced by the Spanish and In- 
dian cultures, and modified by the 
Americans, has developed a character of 
its own. 

There are no overnight camping facil- 
ities at the Coronado National Memorial, 
but there are several picnic areas. Over 
2,800 acres of interesting plants; Schotts 
yucca, sacahuista or beargrass which is 
not a grass but a member of the lily 
family, and choila abound, A trail guide 
will make identification of plants and 
animals easier for you along Joe's 
Canyon Trail; three miles of wilderness 
trail climbs from 5300 feet to 6600 feet at 
Montezuma Pass and to 6880 feet at 
Coronado Peak. The less hardy can drive 
to Montezuma Pass. The species of 
mammals and birds here may be as 
strange to you as they were to Coronado 
and his men— as strange as the unknown 
land that awaited them. The National 
Park Service has compiled a list of over 
84 species of birds that may be found 
there. 

From your visit to Coronado National 
Memorial you may find an unsought 
treasure of your own. For while contri- 
buting to the memory of the great ex- 
plorer, the Visitor's Center offers a 
unique area, so constructed that the 
many species of bird and flora may be 
observed in their natural habitat. You, 
the visitor, may experience an atmos- 
phere of peace and nature's harmony not 
often found in our busy world. □ 
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A Mexican freetail bat, clearly 
showing its large ears and tail. Because of 
possibility of rabies, any bat found on 
the ground should never be handled. 
Photo by George Olin, Ajo, Arizona. 




MEXICAN FREETAIL 

BAT 



TWILIGHT IN cave country is a magi- 
cal time— a time of brooding silence 
when shadows lengthen and creep 
and rocky crags rear their weird dark 
shapes against a fading sky. A time of 
mystery this; a hold-breath time when it 
seems anything might happen. 

And then . . . suddenly a swirling 
mass of dark erupts from a hidden cave 
entrance— a great sinuous column that 
rises higher and higher into the twilight 
sky. 

Smoke from primordial fires deep 
within the ancient earth? 

No! A great exodus of bats! Thous- 
ands upon thousands of them, pouring 
from the cave entrance in a vast undulat- 
ing smoke-like column some 30 feet wide 
that stretches across country for miles. 
This mighty exodus will go on for hours, 
the column forefront from time to time 
breaking up as groups of a few 
thousands wing off in separate direc- 
tions. 

Every night from early April to Octo- 
ber this spectacle takes place at certain 
caves in Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas, the bats leaving their under- 
ground daytime roosts to forage for 
night-flying insects. And back they come 
before daylight. A few at first, then the 
12 



multitude, more arriving constantly, 
until a veritable rain of black bodies 
hurtle in 80 mph power dives into the 
cave entrance. When the morning sun 
lights the cave country once more, not a 
bat will be seen. 

Who are these bats that dwell in such 
numbers in these caves in summer, dis- 
appearing suddenly one fall day and re- 
appearing like magic one day the next 
spring? 

These are the strange company of 
Mexican Freetails, officially dubbed 
Tadarida brasitiensis mexicana and pop- 
ularly called "freetails" from their 
dangling tail, a distinguishing character- 
istic. 

In the spring, these bats journey from 
caves in central Mexico to sites in the 
middle latitudes to give birth and raise 
their young, some traveling as far as 800 
miles. Certain Texas caves have been 
their ancestral summer homes for hun- 
dreds of years. Others serve as stopover 
places for hordes moving on even further 
north to locations in New Mexico, Okla- 
homa and Kansas. For such a little hand- 
ful of skin and bones a round trip of pos- 
sibly 1600 miles would seem out of the 
question. Yet, in some years, an esti- 
mated 64 million of these bats take part 
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in this Mexico-United States-Mexico 
jaunt. 

And why not? The freetail is in fact put 
together for some of the fastest and fan- 
ciest flying in batdom, as zoologist Terry 
Vaughan found. True, its wing is funda- 
mentally like that of all bats: made of 
skin laced with bloodvessels and nerves, 
and suppported by a bony framework 
provided by the upper and lower arm, el- 
bows, wrists and fingers, the bones of 
which have been greatly lengthened and 
separated. This skin wing connects with 
the furry sides of the body and the out- 
side edge of the hind legs. 

But the freetail's wing has important 
extras. Leathery and tough, its skin 
membrane, apparently much stronger 
than that of other bats, is braced with 
cartilage extensions of certain finger 
bones, and strengthened even further 
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here and there with masses of connective 
tissue. Highly developed muscles tense 
the membrane and keep it from being 
distorted in flight. In over all shape, the 
freetail wing is long and narrow, with a 
front to back curvature that offers little 
drag— a design remarkably like the high 
speed wings of falcons, swifts and 
swallows. 

It also seems that the freetail's hand- 
some big ears, besides attending to their 
all important role in the hearing depart- 
ment, have a definite effect on the bat's 
aerodynamics. First, when the bat is 
flying, their thick underside edges lie 
flat against the sides of its head— a big 
help in minimizing drag. Then, addition- 
ally, being very broad compared to their 
height, they are shaped much like short 
broad wings, and while of course they do 
not flap, they provide some life. This en- 
ables the bat's rather heavy head to be 
partially supported by the airstream— a 
great energy saver during a long hard 
journey. Thus, with even its ears helping 
out, the freetail is obviously well 
equipped for globe trotting. Still a puz- 
zler, however, is how these bats know 
their way back and forth and when it is 
time to take off on their journeys. 

Apparently a breeding season involv- 
ing the whole population takes place in 
Mexico in February shortly before the 
big spring departure. The females are all 
pregnant upon arrival at the Southwest- 
ern caves in March, and congregate in 
vast nursery colonies. Most males don't 
bother to come north, the proportionate- 
ly few that do make the journey form 
small groups in bachelor caves. 

From the freetail's point of view, 
there's nothing like a cave in which to 
spend the day. It's a safe dark retreat 
whose rocky walls and ceilings offer 
cracks and crevices for clinging. The 
main trouble is that big as these nursery 
caves are, only so much roosting space is 
available and competition for it among 
the thousands of bats is keen, as the 
team of zoologists R. B. Davis, C. F. 
Herreid and H. Short report in their 
classic study of a maternity colony in 
Texas. 

Freetail roosting style is to hook onto 
the ceiling with the feet and hang upside 
down. Packed in clusters of maybe 300 
bats to the square foot, the sheets of bats 
virtually cover the ceiling and upper 
walls of the cave. A Mrs. Freetail, 
zooming into the cave after a night's for- 
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aging, tries her luck, backing into the 
first likely place. There's a good chance 
that the girls will shove over, freetails 
being surprisingly tolerant of each other, 
if so, she's set then, hung up for the day, 
her long wings folded up into neat bun- 
dles no longer than her forearm. But on 
the other hand, maybe nobody budges. 
She may give up and try elsewhere, or 
she may exert some force. With one foot 
on the rocky ceiling, the other in the fur 
of one bat, one thumb in the ear of the 
third and her other thumb in the nose of 
the fourth, she may shove harder and 
harder. Maybe everybody shifts over 
then. More likely one of the escounced, 
squeaking indignantly, lets her have it, 
nipping her anywhere that's handy. 
Ouch! She may leave promptly, or, an- 
noyed, do some nipping herself and in 
the next few seconds squeaking free for 
all, may succeed in pushing everybody 
over and settle in herself. Or, if every- 
body in the cluster continues to resist, or 
in fact there is no room at all, she has to 
seek another place. 

Insptte of its obvious drawbacks clus- 
tering has the great advantage of offer- 
ing a means of temperature regulation, 
much needed since bats don't have very 
good internal heat control. To be able to 
fly they have to have a body temperature 
of 31 degrees C minimum. Zoologist 
Herreid, testing the rectal temperatures 
of bats in a cluster, found they ran as 
high as 37 to 41 C even when the outside 
temperature was 12 C. Thus, by 
huddling, the bats capitalize on cold cave 
conditions and still keep their internal 
temperature stabilized for flight. The 
moving around caused by jostling late- 
comers helps generate muscular heat, 
and if it is very cold, the bats fly around 
inside the cave, stepping up their 
metabolism. Conversely, when the tem- 
perature is too high as the season ad- 
vances and thousands of youngsters are 
added to the already high adult popula- 
tion, daytime flying in the cave is a way 
to reduce body temperature, the extend- 
ed wing surface a point for heat loss. 

Ideal as a nursery site, the caves are 
the scene of a population-wide blessed 
eventing that takes place within a span 
of a few days. Eight-five percent of the 
thousands upon thousands of ladies in a 
Texas cave produced their one offspring 
apiece in the short period between June 
3 and 16. Actually, delivery takes about 
one minute and a half. The youngster 



makes its debut rear end first, Mrs. 
Freetail clinging to the ceiling with one 
foot and a thumb and pulling it out with 
her teeth. Freetail newborn are astonish- 
ingly large, zoologist Henry Short 
finding for example that the little fe- 
males average 2.4 grams, males 2.66 
grams, chunky little things compared 
with the 1178 grams weight of a full 
sized adult. In length, the newborn may 
be more than half that of its mother! 

How a bat with such a small pelvis can 
deliver such a whopper was a puzzle 
until anatomist E. S. Crelin found the 
answer: nature thoughtfully loaded the 
bat's interpubic ligament with elastic 
fibers, making it a living rubber band. 
This stretches more than 15 times its 
length, thus enabling the newborn to 
pass through the very small birth canal. 

Having made its bow to the world, the 
youngster is nursed and then deposited 
on the ceiling in a remote section of the 
cave. Not that it's going to be lonesome, 
for since the same thing has been going 
on all over, thousands upon thousands of 
other pink, hairless, blind youngsters 
are also being stowed there. Packed in 
almost continuous sheets, they're home 
already on the ceiling, having been born 
with a clinging know-how. 

Mrs. F. Produces about 16 percent of 
her body weight per day in milk, a very 
high production. Perhaps this is an adap- 
tation to the strange freetail feeding pro- 
cedure, for since it is impossible to locate 
her own youngster in that scrambling 
mass of newborn, the female will accept 
the first two to find the places at her 
table. What with such high production 
and thousands of females landing for 
milk delivery, the youngsters all seem to 
get fed. 

The young bats stuff themselves on 
about .85 grams of milk per day and this 
big intake, plus the warm temperature of 
the cave from radiation of adult bodies 
and the clustering of the young, pro- 
duces rapid growth. Their eyes open in a 
couple of weeks and they're beginning to 
get their fur and businesslike permanent 
teeth. By the fifth and sixth week, their 
fur coat is complete and they're flying 
from the ceiling. Soon they're going out- 
side foraging and by J uly are pretty good 
at catching their own insects. September 
finds them fully grown. 

During the season's peak (about 
August) there may be literally millions of 
bats occupying a cave and how they can 
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perform their nightly in and out move- 
ments without stupendous traffic jams 
and subsequent mortalities is something 
of a marvel. Davis et al in their long ob- 
servations under extremely difficult con- 
dition found the secret. It seems that 
what looks like a pell mell rush hour 
mess isn't at all, for the whole bat 
movement is actually a very orderly 
affair. 

It's time to go out for dinner. O.K. 
Croups of bats begin to detach from the 
ceiling and start a milling circle flying 
'round and 'round inside the cave. At the 
right moment (probably triggered by the 
degree of illumination in the sky outside, 
zoologist J . Twente thinks) a single bat 
goes out. At this signal, the circling bats 
stream out, other groups breaking loose 
from the ceiling, taking their vacated 
places in the mil! to circle and leave the 
cave in turn. 

While the bats are "winding up" in 
the milling inside, the first of the long 
column outside is streaming off across 
country. Carlsbad bats, for instance, 
may fly 40 or 50 miles to the Pecos River 
to forage. Fast fliers, they can make 60 
mph at least, usually cruising at 40 mph. 
Built for speed, they can't, as zoologist 
Hal Black points out, fly slowly or hover. 
Seldom flying near the ground, they are 
quite apt to go as high as eight to ten 
thousand feet after the strong flying in- 
sects and the weak or flightless ones that 
have been carried aloft by updrafts. 

Zoologists take off their hats to the 
freetails as first class insects consumers. 
Davis et al came up with the very modest 
figure: 50 million bats, 1.0 gr. insects 
per bat per night for 120 nights devour 
some 6,600 tons of insects in Texas 
alone. The team of R. W, Barbour and 
W. H, Davis figures three times that 
would be closer, as the freetail has a fast 
metabolic rate and probably eats much 
more to keep going. 
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The night's foraging over, the return- 
ing bats must all get into the cave before 
morning. How do they do it so well? This 
time with a very orderly landing pattern. 
The myriads approaching the cave go 
into a kind of holding operation with 
about 10 large groups, up some 6,000 
feet, circling the cave below. One group 
peels off and plummets down, each bat 
in a power dive, its half folded wings, as 
Harold Edgerton's photos show, acting 
as air brakes to slow its speed as it nears 
the entrance. Once inside, the bats go 
into an in-cave milling circle, peeling off 
to land on roosting sites. In the 
meantime outside and upstairs, group 
follows group in the high circling 
routine, plummeting down in its turn, 
until at last the bats have completed 
their incoming flight. 

Not that the bats' summer in the 
United States is all a delight. Great 
horned owls are especially good at catch- 
ing them, barn owls live in the cave en- 
trances and dine on them at will. Red 
tailed hawks, cooper's hawks, peregrine 
falcons, sparrow hawks pick off any 
stragglers out by day. Various snakes 
live in the cave entrance, rat snakes 



being good climbers help themselves, 
raccoons, opossums, skunks eat the 
fallen bats. 

The cave itself offers hazards. Not for 
nothing are these freetails also known as 
guano bats whose droppings make such 
excellent fertilizer. Tons of fecal matter 
rain down on the cave floor each season 
and the stiffling ammonia content of the 
air is so high that zoologists E. H. 
Studier and A. A. Fresquez investigated 
to learn why the bats did not die them- 
selves. It turns out that the freetails re- 
tain a very high percentage of carbon di- 
oxide in their system which neutralizes 
the alkali excess resulting from the in- 
creased blood ammonia levels. Such 
crowded cave life certainly provides 
ideal conditions for the rapid spread of 
devastating diseases but here again the 
bats seem to have a kind of population 
immunity that keeps things under con- 
trol. The mortality rate is therefore low, 
the individual standing a good chance to 
make it to the ripe old age of 15. 

Hence the millions around to take part 
in that yearly magic show: the comings- 
and-goings of the strange company of 
freetails. □ 
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Another Oml 



by VALERIE 
JORALEMON 




I 



A golden 
aspen grove 
in the 
Buttermilk 
Country, 
Inyo 

National 
Forest. 



1 EAVES DANCE in the 
sun, pale yellow, gold 
and amber with touch- 
es of ruby, the dark green 
of pines and the deep blue 
sky contrasting sharply 
with the brilliant foliage 
This is not fall in New 
England, but autumn in 
Inyo and Mono counties 
on the eastern slopes of 
the California High Sierra 
where the air smells of dry 
leaves, wood smoke and 
squaw tea. To most peo- 
ple it is more or less un- 
known . 

Years ago, when a 
major highway from Mo- 
jave to Bridgeport was 
still a dream of the Inyo 
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Touches 
of red 
can be seen 
among the 
golden aspen 
as State Route 168 
crosses sparkling 
Bishop Creek 
in the Sierra. 



Good Road Club, it was 
called El Cam i no Sierra, a 
charming name that was 
promptly lost to the pres- 
ent Highway 395. When 
the pave road was com- 
pleted in 1931, nearly a 
thousand carloads of re- 
velers gathered at Red- 
rock Canyon to celebrate 
the event. 

Today, this road leads 
to some of the finest fall 
colors anywhere and is 
easily accessible from all 
parts of California as well 
as other states. 

The heart of this coun- 
try is the 90-mile stretch 
that hugs the Sierra from 
Bishop at the southern 
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end to Bridgeport at the north. Along 
this road many small canyons and 
winding side roads filled with golden 
stands of quaking aspens invite explor- 
ation. 

French trappers of the early west had 
a legend that the Cross was made of 
aspen wood, and the trees have trembled 
ever since. Science, with its lack of re- 
gard for legend, attributes the motion to 
a long, slightly flattened stem. 

Like a reversible coat this trip can be 
started north, south or in the middle. It 
can take a week or a weekend in a car, 
camper or four-wheel-drive. 

Samuel Bishop brought his wife to 
Owens Valley in 1861 with the intention 
of settling, but trouble between the 
Paiutes and the cattlemen sent him 
packing for Kern County after one brief 
season, leaving only his name to the 
creek where the young town would be. 

Bishop is small, the quiet streets lined 
with bright trees. In the center of town at 
the corner of Main and Line Streets the 
gold can be seen spilling from the can- 
yons at the foot of the Sierra. This is the 
take-off spot for several side trips into 
the Inyo National Forest that can be done 
in one day or two. 

Follow Line Street west out of town 
toward the mountains. This is known as 
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the Sabrina Road or State Route 168. The 
road starts to climb steeply above the 
valley, and even when Bishop is warm it 
turns much cooler at the higher eleva- 
tions. 

Going up the mountain is a series of 
experiences. Nine miles up a dirt road 
branches to the right and crosses a cattle 
guard. There is a green street sign but 
that is the only indication it is Buttermilk 
Road, Plan that for a full day and take a 
picnic lunch if you want to do much ex- 
ploring. 

Several miles farther near the 8000- 
foot mark the road to South Lake turns 
off to the left. A high country road, it 
follows the south fork of Bishop Creek 
for eight miles through thick aspen, the 
mountains at almost eye level. A quarter 
mile walk from the parking area brings 
you to the shore of the deep blue lake, 

A mile above the South Lake turn a 
mountain lake sparkles through the 
trees. This is the Bishop Creek Hydro- 
electric Plant, a rather ordinary name for 
such a perfect spot. A short road leads to 
the lakefront and nearby campgrounds, 
all a mass of flaming color. 

Aspendell is a small resort of shim- 
mering yellows. Above this a short steep 
road to the right climbs like a mountain 
goat along the north fork of the creek to 
North Lake. 

Lake Sabrina, the middle fork, is at the 
end of the paved road about 20 miles 
from Bishop. It is wide and blue, rimmed 
with peaks of gold. 

The Buttermilk Country northwest of 
Bishop has some of the best of all the fall 
foliage. Supposedly the name came 
about because of a dairy located there in 
the 1870s. It is said that the teamsters 
from a saw mill on nearby Birch Creek 
would stop in for a drink of the stuff, 
however, it is difficult to imagine such 
men drinking anything so tame. It has 
also been said that the long bumpy ride 
would turn anything to buttermilk. 

The road is dirt and a little like a wash- 
board in some places, but a passenger 
car can make it at least the few miles in 
to the lower Buttermilk Meadows and 
possibly farther, depending on the 
daring of the driver, A four-wheel-drive 
or a stout truck is a must for going all the 
way to the top of the Upper Buttermilk. 

Here the smell is woodsy and wild rose 
hips abound. Aspen form an arch over 
the road and it dips to cross a creek filled 
with leaves like shiny gold coins, then 



climbs sharply to emerge at the top of 
the world. 

Highway 395 winds lazily through 
Round Valley and ten miles north of 
Bishop is the turn to Pine Creek, famous 
as the home of the Union Carbide Mine. 
Follow the canyon and six miles up on 
the right is a small pipe from which 
pours the sweetest fresh water. Take a 
jug, if you have one, and fill it. The 
paved road continues to the bridge and 
pack station below the mill. 

Instead of the new freeway take the 
old Sherwin Grade which curves north at 
the bottom of Pine Creek. There is 
another access at Lower Rock Creek 
Road. Sherwin Grade was a terror for 
wagons in the early days and was one of 
the first road improvement projects 
along this route. The older two-lane road 
entwines itself with Rock Creek all the 
way to Sherwin Summit where it rejoins 
395. 

Hilton and McCee Creeks are close to- 
gether opposite Crowley Lake, named 
for Father J.J. Crowley, the "Desert 
Padre." These two canyons, which at 
other times of the year hid their en- 
trances behind uninviting brush, have 
some of the best aspen coloring and are 
clearly visible from the highway. 

The road up Hilton Creek goes barely 
a half mile, however, the neighboring 
McCee Creek has a road that winds se- 
veral times that far, ending a mile above 
the pack station. Near the end look for 
the copper birch, an uncommon variety 
named for the color of its bark. 

Convict Lake received its name in the 
best traditions of the Old West. On a 
September morning in 1871, a fierce 
battle took place on Monte Diablo Creek 
between six escaped prisoners from 
Carson City and a posse headed by 
Robert Morrison. Morrison was killed, 
and Mt. Morrison is named in his honor. 
As a result the area became known by 
the name it bears to this day. There is a 
resort on the lake two miles west of 395. 

Every skier knows Mammoth Moun- 
tain. The village of Old Mammoth is 
charming and very colorful in October. 
To the west the delicate peaks of the 
Minarets and the trail to Devil's Postpile 
are reached by State Route 203. 

June Lake Loop is an especially fine 
place to see the fall colors. State Route 
158 branches west off 395 and climbs 
Oh! Ridge, so named because people 
invariably make this exclamation when 



the rise is topped and June Lake comes 
into view. 

On the right Reversed Creek wends its 
peculiar way, flowing towards the moun- 
tains and its namesake, Reversed Peak. 
The road winds through the resort town 
of June Lake and past Gull, Silver and 
Grant Lakes to rejoin 395 just south of 
Lee Vining. 

Le Roy Vining was a miner and in 1853 
his search for gold (the other kind) 
brought him to a sweet open meadow 
which was later called Lee Vining 
Canyon, now the gateway to Yosemite. 
Just six miles up Tioga Pass is Aspen 
Grove Campground. 

One of the outstanding places to dis- 
cover autumn is Lundy Canyon in the 
Toiyable National Forest seven miles 
north of Lee Vining. The colors pile one 
on top of another all the way to the tops 
of the mountains where waterfalls cas- 
cade between burnt orange. To the east 
the blue of Mono Lake reflects the snowy 
peaks. 

About four miles up the road Lundy 
Lake comes into view, and above the op- 
posite shore on the steep sides of the 
mountain is where the May Lundy Mine 
perched during the camp's heyday in the 
1880s. At the head of the lake is a rustic 
resort, and at this point the roads be- 



comes rutted dirt. Beyond this are many 
fine campsites. 

Near Conway Summit, named for an 
early ranching family, a parking area 
overlooks Mono Lake and much of the 
country mentioned here. Once at the 
summit acres of aspen cover the broad 
meadow and climb the long sloping sides 
of the peak. 

Here a paved road wends its way 
seven miles to the Virginia Lakes basin. 
Eleven lakes are strung out within an 
hour's hike, but simply driving to the 
end of the road is well worth while. 

Green Lakes is the next side trip and 
the dirt road is a good one. 

In the early days, when the white set- 
tlers were just beginning to hear of the 
beautiful virgin country east of the 
Sierra, Bridgeport was called Big 
Meadow. Its present name came about 
when shops were first built across a foot- 
bridge over the east Walker River in 
1863. Today it is a quaint little town sur- 
rounded by high mountains and flanked 
by Bridgeport Lake. 

J ust out of town a zig-zag road leads to 
several guest ranches and the Twin 
Lakes resort area, a canyon of remark- 
able beauty. Beyond the lake the crags 
take the form of a face looking up at the 
sky. 



At the foot of the towering ridge near 
the upper end of the lake is a lovely spot 
known as Mono Village, at one time the 
site of an early homesteader's cabin. 
Now it is a popular resort. 

The time for catching fall colors at 
their peak varies with the weather con- 
ditions each year. Generally mid-October 
is about right, though it can be slightly 
earlier or later. The beauty lasts for 
about two weeks so there is plenty of 
time to enjoy it. 

The Bishop of Commerce and Visitors 
Center, located in the City Park on North 
Main Street, will provide information 
and brochures on the area and advise of 
the best time for fall colors. 

Bishop has over two dozen motels, se- 
veral campgrounds and trailer parks and 
a wide variety of restaurants. 

Both Bishop and Mammoth are served 
by Sierra Pacific Airlines. Rental cars are 
available from Eastern Sierrra Motors in 
Bishop. 

It really doesn't matter where you 
decide to start. The Buttermilk, McGee, 
Lundy— everyone has their favorites. If 
you find yourself in one spot and don't 
want to leave, stay and explore it. This is 
one time when perfection is where you 
find it, and that is likely to be wherever 
you go. □ 
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"LAND OF LITTLE RAIN- 
NOW RECREATION EMPIRE 

MARY AUSTIN named it "The Land 
of Little Rain." Her poetic descrip- 
tion applies to a huge region east of 
the Sierra Nevada— including Owens 
Valley, the Mono Basin, the desert 
ranges and Death Valley. 

From the new Interagency Visitor 
Center just south of Lone Pine at the 
junction of U.S. Highway 395 and State 
Route 136, the northwestern entryway to 
Death Valley, the visitor gets a look at 
the area's tumultuous past, when mines, 
ranch empires and even steamboats 
flourished, combined with a glimpse of 
the romantic present. Relics of the past 
offer insight into the old days and pro- 



OWENS VALLEY'S 
ROMANTIC PAST 
LINKED WITH PRESENT 
THROUGH MANY REMNANTS 

by BILL JENNINGS 
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vide some of the varied recreational ac- 
tivities that make up most of the econom- 
ic life of this arid region today. 

The Visitor Center is described else- 
where in this Death Valley edition of 
Desert Magazine. It is only one of many 
windows and doorways that offer fresh 
views of the historic region. Others have 
written about the long mining history 
and will again in this and future issues of 
this magazine. Perhaps, however, a look 
at the transportation systems that linked 
Death Valley with Owens Valley and 
both with civilization is in order. 

Railroads, tramways, steamers on 
Owens Lake, two record-setting electri- 
cal transmission lines and a unique 
monorail 50 years ahead of its time were 
among the innovations that developed 
hereto move the mineral wealth to mar- 
ket, powered and moved the the mines 
themselves. 

This is desert country, where the Mo- 
jave and the Great Basin meet. The great 
Basin is the largest North American arid 
province, covering only a corner of Cali- 
fornia in Inyo and Mono counties, but 
most of Nevada, Utah and major seg- 
ments of Idaho, Oregon, Washington 
and western slopes of Colorado and 
Wyoming. 

The network of mostly narrow-guage 
railroads, spectacular tramways and 
powerlines that helped develop this 
region nearly a century ago has survived 
in some cases to the present. Where it 
has disappeared the fragile spiderweb 
has provided the nucleus of several out- 
standing museum displays. 

Two pioneering powerlines remain. 
One, dating to 1905, started on Bishop 
Creek to cross the White Mountains to 
Tonopah and Goldfield, the first long- 
distance high-voltage line in the nation. 
It made possible the spectacular silver 
and gold strikes of western Nevada and 
provided the knowledge that has result- 
ed in the commonplace tower lines of 
today, particularly the first of these, the 
238-mile Bishop to San Bernardino span. 
Both are still in service, operated today 
by Southern California Edison. 

The Bishop Creek-Tonopah line 
threaded Fish Slough and then the more 
poetically named Silver Canyon to the 
crest of the White Mountains. This route 
today offers some of the best four-wheel- 
drive motoring in California, a rather dif- 
ficult shortcut to reach the ancient bris- 
tlecone pines of the Whites. 




The same pioneering power company, 
which later became Southern Sierras and 
California Electric before merging with 
Edison, established one of the most 
spectacular tramways in the west, the 
cable line from Rush Creek power sta- 
tion, near J une Lake, to Agnew and Gem 
lakes. The combined lift is more than 
1,800 feet over a 6,400-foot run. 

Better known is the Cerro Gordo aerial 
tram at the southeast end of Owens Val- 
ley, connecting the still active town of 
Keeler with the historic mining district 
five and one-half miles up in the Inyo 
range. 

The Cerro Gordo tram was erected too 
late (in 1915) to help the heyday of the 
mining districts, one of the best silver 
producers in the history of California, 
but it survived to haul limestone out of 
one of the most famous lodes, the Union, 
and was not dismantled until 1960. 
Tower, some cable spans and buckets 
still remain in view along the spectacular 
road that connects Keeler and Cerro 
Gordo. 

Even longer and more spidery was the 
thirteen and one-half mile Salt Works 
tram that operated from 1911 to about 
1916 to haul the product of the Saline 
Valley salt works to the railhead at Tram- 
way station, four miles northwest of 
Keeler. It was a failure, in part, due to 
the excessive weight of the water-sodden 
salt that overloaded the cableway on the 
long ascent of Daisy Canyon and result- 
ed in runaways on the Owens Lake end 
of the run 

Remnants of this tram were still visi- 



ble on the Saline Valley side up until a 
few years ago. 

Few railroads penetrated this arid 
corner of California. Most famous of 
these was the 300-mile Carson & 
Colorado, which ran from 1880 to 1960, 
although abbreviated to only 70 miles, 
between Laws, near Bishop, and Keeler 
from World War II. 

The C&C is well memorialized at both 
the Laws Railroad Museum and the 
Eastern California Museum in Indepen- 
dence, the Inyo County seat. Three of 
the little steam engines that powered the 
ore trains and tourist specials in later 
years are still on display, at Laws, Inde- 
pendence and in Carson City, Nevada. 

Built by the promoters of the famous 
Virginia & Truckee, the C&C came 
under control of the Southern Pacific in 
1900, giving rise to hopes it would be 
standard-gauged and eventually form 
part of a new regional mainline from 
Ogden, Utah, to Los Angeles. Collapse 
of the mining boom killed that dream 
even before World War II. 

A connecting standard gauge branch 
remains. Known as the Jawbone from 
the famous canyon near Little Lake, 
this SP spur connects Mojave with Lone 
Pine, It was built in 1910 to serve the Los 
Angeles Aqueduct and still operates 
three times a week to haul talc and other 
minerals to the Los Angeles basin. 

Even more obscure than the C&C was 
the narrow guage Bodie & Benton Rail- 
way which operated from 1881 through 
1917, 27 miles between Bodie and the 
now abandoned logging center of Mono 
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Wilis, near the south shore of Mono 
Lake. It never reached Benton, where it 
could almost touch the C&C. 

The old Bodie station is one of the 
landmarks of that historic mining center, 
now a state park. Nothing else of the old 
line, built to haul lumber for the mines 
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and charcoal for the smelters, remains 
today, other than occasional scars left by 
the abandoned track. 

The C&C's route over Montgomery 
Pass is partially used today by U.S. 
Highway 6, on the route between 
Tonopah and Bishop. The former Keeler 
station still exists, next door to the trans- 
planted depot from Owenyo, former 
junction with the Jawbone, 

One more rail line still runs in the 
Death Valley region, although the purist 
does not consider it a part of the Owens 
Valley-Death Valley mining legend. This 
is the 30-mile-long Trona Railway, built 
in 1913 to haul the chemical wealth of 
Searles Lake to a connection with the 
Jawbone branch at Searles Junction. 

Not exactly a conventional railroad but 
a transportation line just the same was 
the Epsom Salts Monorail, which con- 
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nected with the Trona Railway and 
shipped carloads of the household neces- 
sity irregularly during the mid-1920s. 

The monorail consisted of 28 miles of 
A-frame timber bents connected togeth- 
er with side boards, topped by a steel 
running rail. It ran across Searles Lake to 
the east, through Layton Canyon and 
Wingate Pass to the epsomite surface 
deposit in the Owlshead Mountains. The 
ore was scrapped with hand shovels and 
raked into gunny sacks or metal bins 
which were slung on the side of the 
monorail cars or locomotive— a convert- 
ed Ford son tractor. 

The tractor had a flatbed attachment 
and also towed cars. Steep grades re- 
stricted tonnage and a larger locomotive 
was tried semi-successfully. Although 
service between the mine and a Long 
Beach area processing plant stopped in 
about 1926 the old A-frame roadbed was 
in place until World War II, providing 
well-seasoned firewood and tunnel tim- 
bers for miners and occasional campers. 
The area is now within the Naval Wea- 
pons Center boundary and access is re- 
stricted. 




The tailing dumps 
and structures 

at Cerro Gordo, high above Owens Lake. 
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Valley National Monument's interpreta- 
tive center at Furnace Creek and the new 
Eastern California Museum at indepen- 
dence. 

Appropriately the county seat mu- 
seum at Independence is near Mary Aus- 
tin's old home. She lived there in the 
1890s and early 1900s when she wrote 
"The Land of Little Rain," which was 
published originally in 1903. A new 
edition has been released by the 
University of New Mexico Press and 
should cultivate a new crop of Austin 
admirers— who in turn will become 
desert lovers as well. 

She expressed the hold the desert 
gets, very well indeed: 

"For all the toll the desert takes of a 
man it gives compensations, deep 
breaths, deep sleep, and the communion 
of the stars." 

From "The Land of Little Rain," by 
Mary Austin. □ 



One Owens Valley railroad chartered 
in 1909 was never built, but captured the 
imagination of the predominantly rural 
population. Grandly titled the Owens 
Valley Electric Railway it was planned to 
connect Bishop with the Carson and 
Colorado at Laws station four miles to 
the the northeast. A 12-mile extension 
was planned northwest to Round Valley 
to tap a new farming area envisioned by 
the promoters as part of the stock selling 
program. A 16-mile line south to Big 
Pine was proposed as the start of the in- 
terurban network connecting all the 
Owens Valley towns. Power would come 
from the new Bishop Creek plants built 
to serve the Tonopah and Coldfield 
mines in Nevada. 

Emergence of the Los Angeles Aque- 
duct and resulting loss of irrigation 
water to the metropolis killed the plan 
but several miles of grading in the vicin- 
ity of the Owens River east of Bishop was 
still visible until recent years. 

Much of this obscure but fascinating 
transportation history is mirrored in ex- 
hibits at the Interagency Visitor Center, 
the Laws Railroad Museum, Death 
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THE MONTH of November and Death 
Valley have become synonymous for 
desert enthusiasts. While this is due 
in part to the Annual Death Valley En- 
campment (1977 is the 28th year), it is 
also because of the generally pleasant 
weather— the Thanksgiving holiday and 
the magical spell Death Valley casts over 
so many of her visitors. November is a 
time when a sizable number of people 
make their annual pilgrimage to this 
shrine of desert beauty. Many have been 
doing so for 30 or more years. 

Jerry and I are among Death Valley's 
devoted admirers; and, through the 
years, our visits have developed into a 
sort of a game— the object being to lo- 
cate an interesting area that is new to us. 
Actually, it is an easy game for those of 
us who follow the back trails and find 
contentment in the lonely, unspoiled re- 
gions of this magnificent valley. Last 
year, our trip had two rewards. While 
exploring the Ibex Mountains, outside 
the National Monument, we collected 
unique "picture rock" and encountered 
the very photogenic "Hidden Dunes of 
Death Valley." 

The Ibex Range occupies the southern 
tip of Death Valley— west of Highway 
127, 30 miles north of Baker, California. 
They are an unusually colorful group of 
mountains composed of barren green, 
red, brown and black peaks, Saratoga 
Springs occupies an embayment at the 
southwestern tip of the range. It is one of 
the desert's largest springs and Indian 
petroglyphs indicate its use in prehis- 
toric time. Early explorers and emi- 
grants who traveled the Spanish Trail 
found the springs a welcome resting 
place. 

In this century, Saratoga Springs has 
served prospectors, miners, travelers 
and, more recently, desert enthusiasts. 
For many, the springs were a lovely 
overnight camping area. Huge, very old, 
salt cedars provided comforting shelter 
and shade. The brilliant colors of the 
hills reflected in the pools and often 
made those of us without talent wish we 

by MARY FRANCES STRONG 
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could paint the scene. In the name of 
ecology, the trees were destroyed and 
the locale closed to camping. It is my 
personal opinion that a beautiful, histori- 
cal site has been raped and desecrated. I 
will never return. 

This trip we traveled north from Sara- 
toga Springs Road for 5.6 miles, then 
turned left (west) onto an old, graded 
mining road. Another three miles of 
travel brought us to the "picture rock" 
locale in the Ibex Mountains. 

We had been told about the picture 
rocks many years ago. However, we 
were always chasing petrified wood, 
agate, opal or amethyst when in the 
area, and didn't take time to check out 
the deposit. Until Bob and Edna Tenney 
of Santa Barbara stopped by to show us 
the attractive specimens they had re- 
cently collected, we hadn't realized the 
potential for rockhounds. 

"Picture Rock" is not cutting material 
nor a showy mineral specimen. Instead, 
it is an Algonkian, metamorphosed, 
sedimentary rock containing manganese 
inclusions— the latter having arranged 
themselves in a manner after pictures. 
Perhaps the best description would be to 
say, "They resemble the bold brush 
strokes of oriental paintings." The basic 
rock is predominately deep rose, tan or 
light grey. The "brush strokes" are 
black, red, warm brown and tan. My fa- 
vorite specimen depicts a storm crossing 
the desert— black cumulous clouds rac- 
ing across a deep rose and tan sky. 

Tons of "picture slabs" are eroding 
from the hills and have formed sizable 
talus slopes. The largest slabs will be 
found on the west side of the ravine near 
the top of the hill. Collecting was really 
fun as we tried to "see" the pictures and 
decide which specimens to keep. If you 
would enjoy a beautiful painting by Old 
Mother Nature, try framing one of the 
specimens. The rock can be left natural 
or sprayed with several coats of varnish, 
shellac or lacquer to bring out the color. 
We used spray lacquer and the results 
were great 

After filling our rock sacks, Jerry sug- 
gested we follow the road west. Any road 
"leading on" is a temptation we seldom 
ignore. We wandered over a small pass 
and there, below, lay the Hidden Dunes. 



The pristine beauty of the Hidden Dunes is a joy to behold, Protected from any vehicular 
use, they attract photographers, as well as those who love the desert's varied forms. 
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/Above: This talus slope indicates the tremendous quan- 
tity of "picture rock" eroding from the hiiis. Colorfully 
patterned specimens can be collected over a wide area. 
Left: Visitors to the southern end of the Ibex Range will 
be treated to panoramic views, rock collecting and fas- 
cinating sand dunes. Looking south from the picture 
rock locale, the Avawatz Mountains form a backdrop. 



If you look closely, you can see the dunes 
from Saratoga Springs Road but they ap- 
pear small and not picturesque. It is 
along their eastern face that the curves 
and form are accentuated. 

The Amargosa River is only a wide 
ribbon of sand along most of its course 
and it is probably the main source of 
material from which the winds have built 
the dunes. After the river begins to 
curve around the southern end of the 
Ibex Mountains, it fans out into a half- 
dozen channels. This is flash flood 
country and any heavy runoff from thun- 
dershowers races down the barren 
slopes and spreads into a shallow sheet 
of water across the valley. It fills the 
playa then follows the river's channels 
into Death Valley. After the storm, the 
earth dries— the heavy winds come and 
the particles of sand flow and ebb at its 
mercy. 



The Hidden Dunes are within Death 
Valley National Monument and protect- 
ed from any use by off road vehicles. 
Their pristine beauty is a joy to behold. 
Known mainly to camera buffs, the 
dunes can be explored on foot and some 
fine photographs taken. The early-morn- 
ing and late-afternoon hours produce the 
most spectacular results. 

We followed the dunes north for 



nearly a mile. At this point, a large dune 
had drifted over the base of the hills and 
blow sand covered the road. At the apex 
of the half-circle around it, was the 
B.B.J. Tate Mine. Another half-mile of 
travel brought us to the headframe of a 
second talc mine. Our road, which had 
deteriorated into a blow-sand trail, 
curved northwest. 

"We had better turn around," Jerry 



^ ■ ■ ■ 




At the B.F.j. Talc Mine, the dunes are 
encroaching upon the loading ramp and 
dump. From this point, travel north is 
advisable only for four-wheel-drive. 




advised. "I want to take some pictures of 
the dunes and saw a good place between 
the two mines." Soon, we were trampl- 
ing among the sandy hummocks and 
marveling at Nature's sculpture. 

On the way back to camp, we stopped 
and looked over the B.B.J . Mine. There 
has been considerable exploration in- 
cluding a tunnel and numerous cuts in 
the hills, A sizable dump and loading 
ramp indicate production. Talc mining in 
the Ibex Mountains is relatively recent 
(1940s-1950s] and both mines we visited 
were idle. 

The talc deposits are confined to the 
Crystal Springs Formation— the lowest 
member of the three formations compris- 
ing the Pah rump Series of later pre- 
Cambrian age. A carbonate member, 
mainly dolomite, occupies several hun- 
dred feet in the center of the formation 
and is overlain by a large strata of both 
carbonate and non-carbonate deposits. 
Diabase sills have intruded above and 
below the carbonate members and the 
resultant alterations have produced the 
talc bodies. While a great deal of altera- 

Continued on Page 46 




During the 1940s and 50s, two talc mines on the southeastern end of the Ibex Range 
produced material suitable for use in the wall tile industry. The headframe and 
loading ramp of the B.BJ. Mine now stand as silent reminders of the activity. 
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■ HE FOOT- SORE travelers stood on 
the muddy banks of the Rio Grande, 
4 trying not to look into the glaring dis- 
tance ahead. Some busied themselves 
loading barrels of water on their ox- 
drawn wagons. Others rounded up the 
thousands of head of livestock and drove 
them to the river for one last drink. Men 
check their guns, women pulled their 
children close. They all gathered for a 
final prayer. Then the word was passed 
and the band set out along the most 
dreaded section of the road: the Jornada 
del Muerto — the Dead Man's Trail. 

Three hundred and some years later, 
my wife and I set out to cross the Span- 
iards' path. Now there are a few roads, 
and even highways on the Jornada, 
which helps a lot if you happen to be 
fresh out of mules and wooden-wheeled 
wagons. But otherwise, it is just as 
bleak, just as dangerous as it was to 
those early travelers who ventured 
across it. It is also vastly beautiful. 

The Jornada lies in central New Mexi- 
co, beginning about 40 miles south of 
Albuquerque. From there, it carves a 
flat, dry crescent 90 miles south to 
Las Cruces. On the east, the San Andres 
Mountains separate it from the well- 
watered Tularosa Valley. On the west, 
the Caballo and Fray (or Fra] Cristobal 
Mountains bar the way to the waters of 
the Rio Grande. Occasional storms of 
frightening intensity sweep through it, 
threatening the life of anything caught 
out unprotected. The storms pass on, 
and the water or snow drains quickly 
away, leaving the land as parched as 
before. 

The history of the Jornada really be- 
gins with the Spanish colonists of the 
16th century. Until then, the Pueblo and 
Plains Indians avoided the area like the 
plague, sticking to the Rio Grande Val- 
ley, or going east of the San Andres. But 
in 1596 the Spanish, fearful of the In- 
dians, and in need of a flat, level plain to 
accommodate their cumbersome wa- 
gons, chose the then-unnamed plain 
over the precipitous arroyos along the 
Rio Grande. Don Juan de Onate was the 
first to cross it. Leading 130 families, 83 
wagons, and over 7,000 head of live- 

Cran Qujvera provided a meeting place 
for the roving Plains Indians and the 
Pueblo tribes of the Rio Grande, Now it 
is as lifeless as the Jornada del Muerto 
which lies at its back door. 



The Jornada 
points north toward 
the ancient Indian 
city of Cran 
Qu/vera. 
Dominating the 
ruins is this 
massive church 
built by the 
natives for the 
Spanish 
missionaries. 

stock, his aim was to set up a village 
among the Indian pueblos of the North- 
em Rio Grande. Fifty years earlier, 
Coronado had led the first Spanish ex- 
ploration of the area, coming east from 
Arizona in search of the elusive Seven 
Cities of Gold. He reported the pueblo 
Indian towns along the Rio Grande 
peaceful, if devoid of fabulous riches. 
But the dream of gold lived on. Onate 
hoped to find what Coronado had 
missed — and to join the ranks of the fa- 
bulously wealthy Conquistadores who 
had explored Central and South America. 

But first he must cross the unexplored 
desert ahead. He set out across the 30- 
mile-wide, and 90-mile-long valley, hop- 
ing it would curve back to the river. In 
fact it curves away from the Rio Grande. 
The high mountains cut him off from the 
river, and his slow-moving train baked in 
the glaring heat. First the sicker animals 
began to die. Then the healthier ones. 
Two slaves strayed off and were found 
dead. People were becoming too weak to 
walk, and the oxen were too weak to pull 
them in the wagons. Partial relief was 
found when a little dog returned to camp 
one evening with mud on his feet, and 
one of the soldiers found the spring near- 
by. They named it El Perillo- Little Dog 
Springs — in honor of its discoverer. 

Onate led a group of horsemen ahead, 
and after days of travel, found a way off 
the Jornada and back to the river. An 
Indian town there proved friendly, 




offering food and water to the parched 
Spaniards. The Spanish named the town 
Soccoro— Succor— for their kindness. 
The name has stuck through the 
centuries. 

As bad as they had it, the settlers in 
that first band still were lucky, As the 
Spanish set up their colony at Santa Fe 
and began a fitful trade with the Indians, 
the Jornada became part of the regular 
route to their home base in Chihuahua. It 
was by far the worst part of the whole 
Chihuahua Trail. 

As discontent developed among the 
Indian tribes, the Jornada became an 
ideal ambush location. Indian raiders, 
particularly the Apaches, realized the 
vulnerability of the Spanish upon the 
Jornada. Rip open their water bags or 
drive off their stock, and they would per- 
ish without a shot being fired. Hundreds 
lost their lives along the 90-mile stretch 
of desert. 

Even Onate was not exempt from the 
tragedy of the trail. Recalled to Chihua- 
hua, the Governor's party was caught in 
ambush on the Jornada and he saw his 
only son die. 

As bad as it was, the Jornada was still 
considered the best way to go. The sud- 
den arroyos of the Rio Grande took too 
long, increasing a wagon train's vulner- 
ability. East of the San Andres were the 
stamping grounds of the Mescalero Apa- 
che. That way led to certain death. At 
least the Jornada was fast. By pushing 



hard, you could cross it in three forced 
marches, usually done at night to avoid 
the blistering heat. Yet the threat of am- 
bush was such a constant menace on the 
Jornada, a merchant living in Santa Fe 
wrote as late as 1812 of posting over 100 
sentries to guard livestock, wagons and 
people. 

During the 1860s, a strained Union 
Army, fighting both Indians and Confed- 
erates, finally made an all-out attempt to 
quell the Indian raids. A young Sergeant 
named Albert J . Fountain led several 
successful sorties against the Apaches, 
distinguishing himself for his bravery. 
Once he held an entire war-party at bay 
with his Sharps rifle, while severely 
wounded and trapped under his dead 
horse. 

Thirty years later, Fountain, then 
prominent in New Mexico politics, disap- 
peared on the trail to Las Cruces, just 
over the San Andres from the Jornada. 
His body was never found. One of the 
legendary figures of the west, Pat 
Garrett, combed the Jornada, looking for 
clues to his murder, or for the murder- 
ers themselves. The Jornada concealed 
more than one body, and more than one 
murderer. If they were going to hide, the 
vastness of the Jornada was the perfect 
place. It kept many fugitives free from 
the law, among them Billy the Kid. 

The Jornada also figures in American 
literature. It was here that the Bar Cross 
Ranch was established, and here thai 






The flat floor of the desert looked easy enough to cross with the cumbersome 
wagons of the Spanish and American traders. 



one of its cowhands, Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes, cast some of his classic novels. 
Characters in Paso Por Aqui, and other 
Rhodes stories cross and recross the 
Jornada, 

The naming of the Jornada proved 
prophetic in a way the Spanish settlers 
never could have dreamed. On July 16, 
1945 the Air Force secretly conducted a 
test of its latest and most powerful wea- 
pon here— the Atomic Bomb. 

The Air Force has gradually claimed 
more and more of the Jornada, using it 
as a target for testing missiles, until it's 
hard to get onto the main part of it today. 
For some months, a group in Albuquer- 
que has been trying, claiming knowledge 
of a cache of gold hidden up in the hills 
by a Spanish missionary. The Air Force 
isn't cooperating. 

It used to be possible to drive straight 
across the middle of the Jornada, from 
Hot Springs (now named Truth or Conse- 
quences) to Tularosa, crossing Rhodes 
Pass in the San Andres Mountains, Now 
the Air Force has closed that road, and 
it's only possible to reach it with the 
Commanding Officer's permission. 

The Jornada is still available though, 
in two places. You can follow Highway 
52 from Truth or Consequences east to 
Engle, just on the edge of the Jornada, 
and explore from there, or you can take 
Highway 380, just south of Socorro, and 
cross the northern end to Carizozo in the 
Tularosa Valley. For a little closer taste 



of the Jornada (only for those with sturdy 
vehicles), take the dirt road turn-off at 
the Bingham post office, and head north. 
The road leads gradually off the plain 
and up on to the Chupadera Mesa to the 
east. This gently rolling country offers 
some spectacular views, many of them 
west, overlooking the Jornada, and 
eventually winds up at the "back door" 
of the Gran Quivera National Monu- 
ment. A walk through the monument is a 
fitting climax for a tour of the Jornada. 
For here lived the Indians who best un- 
derstood this vast plain, the same 
Indians who drew the missionaries and 
traders north in the first place, with 
stories of cities built of gold. The cities, 
like the Spanish dreams, turned out to be 
made of sand. 

Oddly enough it was that beautiful, 
deadly jewel, the Jornada del Muerto 
that seems to be the embodiment of the 
Spaniards' dreams. Washed onto the 
Jornada from the surrounding moun- 
tains, the dry streambeds of the Jornada 
supposedly produce hefty assays of gold. 
Widely spread, and without available 
water to wash it out, the gold remains a 
dream. 

But an article in a recent Albuquerque 
newspaper announced the formation of a 
small company intending to try for the 
gold of the Jornada. So the Spanish 
dream lives again. It is about the only 
thing still living on the Jornada del 
Muerto. □ 
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BEAUTIFUL Owens Valley seems to 
have been especially created for re- 
creation and it is fast becoming one 
of California's most popular play- 
grounds. This great Valley in Inyo Coun- 
ty occupies the deep basin separating 
the mighty Sierra-Nevada Range from 
the lofty White and Inyo Mountains, 
which form its eastern border. The 
Valley and its immediate environs pro- 
vide the full gamut of outdoor activities 
the year around. 

The mountain and desert scenery is of 
a grandeur not to be found elsewhere. 
From the Valley's floor, you can look 
straight up to Mount Whitney's 14,495- 
foot crest— the highest point in the con- 
tiguous 48 states. Over 90 percent of the 
land in this region is owned by the Fed- 
eral Government and the City of Los An- 
geles. It is managed by three agencies- 
Bureau of Land Management, Inyo Na- 
tional Forest and Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of Water and Power. 

Each, year, hundreds of new visitors 
are added to the already startling num- 
bers of people who regularly visit the 
valley. This continuing influx of visitors 
made it apparent that Owens Valley 
must be managed in a manner which 
would allow its recreational use, yet pro- 
tect its fragile environment. In 1970, the 
Interagency Committee on Owens Valley 
Land and Wildlife was organized. It is 
dedicated to the protection and enhance- 
ment of the many resources of Owens 
Valley. 

The mighty Sierra-Nevada Range forms 
a majestic background for the newly- 
opened Visitor Center south of Lone 
Pine, California. 
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The membership consists of represen- 
tatives from 12 different agencies, none 
of which represents the many recrea- 
tional groups. I, personally, feel this 
should be corrected. The views and 
needs of those of us who love the Valley 
and use its recreational opportunities re- 
gularly, should be considered. We 
should also be allowed to participate in 
the recreational planning. 

The Interagency Committee's goals 
and objectives are, indeed, worthy. Its 
accomplishments are many and include 
the wildlife viewpoint at the Tule Elk Re- 
serve at Tinemaha Reservoir; construc- 
tion of ponds to form a series of warm- 
water fishery and waterfowl habitats; de- 
velopment of a cooperative plan for man- 
agement of Fish Slough Natural Area 
and protection of Owens Valley pupfish; 
an interagency Off Road Vehicle Man- 
agement Plan; and, its most ambitious 
project to date— the Interagency Visitor 
Center. 

The Visitor Center is located immedi- 
ately south of Lone Pine at the junction 
of Highways 395 and 136. It was dedicat- 
ed on April 27, 1977 and by mid-August 
10,500 people had signed the register. 
Obviously, there is considerable interest 
in "what to do and see" in Owens 
Valley. 

At this point, the Center is in the 
early-development stage of a three-year 
plan being implemented by Director 
Frank Mosbacher. The National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration has 
designed, constructed and is currently 
installing solar equipment (photovoltaic 



converter) to provide the energy for the 
Center's two water coolers. An interpre- 
tive display and brochures will explain 
the conversion techniques being used. 

The Center is now dispensing informa- 
tion, maps and brochures regarding the 
Owens Valley Region. Director Mos- 
bacher explained, "As the interpretive 
plan takes shape this fall and winter, the 
Interagency Committee will attempt to 
develp an orientation service shaped 
around the theme of 'understanding 
through discovery and exploration.' By 
way of exhibits, displays and personal 
contacts, the visitor will be invited to join 
in the excitement of discovery and the 
challenge of exploration within the diver- 
sified area contained within the Center's 
sphere of influence." 

Future plans call for self-service recre- 
ation information; self-guided auto and 
hiking tours plus books on various areas. 
It is hoped the Center will provide infor- 
mation for the recreational needs of all 
age groups. Picnicking and camping will 
not be available at the Center since its 
objectives are to encourage people to 
discover new areas away from the 
facility. 

With the Visitor Center's feet now 
firmly planted in the ground and the 
"dreams" fast becoming realities, a 
needed service is established in Owens 
Valley. We congratulate the Committee 
on its foresight in protecting the Valley's 
resources, besides fulfilling the need for 
recreation. We urge our readers to visit 
the Center and learn "what is new in 
Owens Valley," □ 
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by R. M. 
LOWE 



THE FIRST time 1 ever saw Frank 
"Shorty" Harris was on a cool day in 
the fall of 1922, at Shoshone, Califor- 
nia. He was perched on a bench on the 
sunny side of Dad Fairbank's "Mesquite 
Club." I almost laughed at the sight, but 
something about the sparrow sized little 
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fellow subdued the impulse. We inven- 
toried one another like two strange dogs, 
What he thought of my six feet of Texas 
garb, I knew not what; but his five feet of 
desert get-up, from his mine-worn Levis 
to his turned-over hob nail shoes that 
didn't reach the ground, filled my nog- 



gin full of question marks, 

I wondered how this little man, with 
his small hands and feet, fair skin and 
soft voice, could possible fit an environ- 
ment as hostile as the desert. My first ef- 
forts at probing him backfired into a 
series of snappy "yeps" and "nopes," 
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and left me with a feeling that 1 was 
using the wrong pump. 

After a reasonable " silence-break F " 
Shorty surveyed me with a cocked eye, 
and said, "What's your racket, kid?" 
When I replied that I was agent-tele- 
grapher for the To no pah & Tidewater 
Railroad, he perked up and said, "Did 
you ever hear how a railroad jumped my 
claim on a name?" Before I could 
answer, he went on , ' 'That' s right, they 
sure did, and it was the Bullfrog Cold- 
field Railroad that did it. You see, Bull- 
frog was the name I gave to a rich dis- 
covery claim of mine, near Rhyolite." 

Shorty's eyes lit up as he recalled the 
happy event, and said, "The first quartz 
I broke from that ledge showed shades of 
turquoise and jade, and while I was look- 
in' it over, a dang bullfrog bellowed, and 
I said to myself, that's it, and named the 
place "Bullfrog." 

After a short search of his mental files, 
Shorty continued, "You know, that old 
Bullfrog was the highest grade jewelry 
rock I ever see'd. Some of the specimens 
were even used by Tiffany for rings and 
other gadgets, and some were sold as far 
away as Paris and London." After that 
statement, Shorty lapsed into a trip of 
silence back down memory lane, and I 
moseyed on back to the railroad depot 
with a batch of unused questions. 

As time went one, I got to know Shorty 
a little better, and was surprised to learn 
that behind a mask of ignorance, he con- 
cealed a keen intelligence reserved for 
intimate friends, in moments of repose. 
However, some of his stories were so 
fantastic that I thought maybe he was 
just dreaming out loud. That notion was 
dispelled, later, when Inyo County trea- 
surer Naylor said, "Shorty Harris has 
put more towns on the map, and more 
taxable property on the assessor's books 
than any other man, regardless of size." 

Shorty's "Strike it rich, and spend it 
now" life was an orbit of "beans and 
burros" today— "champagne and can- 
dlelight" tomorrow, and back to beans 
again. Slow horses and fast women kept 
the process in high gear. The colorful 
antics of this little desert giant spanned a 
desert and became a legend much richer 
than any rock he ever found. 

Shorty was a perfect prototype of the 
grizzled prospector. His wrinkled face 
matched the canyons of the vast and 
somber lands of solitude through which 
he trailed his burros. Unending toil and 



blighted hopes, common to many, were 
not companions to Shorty. He made it 
big, spent it all. When asked if he had 
any regrets, he'd reply, "Not one. The 
goal is the thing, man, not the gold." 

When Father Time whistled the game 
dead for him, Shorty retired to an old 
cabin in the shade of the big Panamint 
Range, at Ballarat, California. The va- 
garies of old age finally limited Shorty to 
just squinting at his beloved mountains, 
and panning their gold through a haze of 
velvet pipe smoke. 

The closing chapter of Shorty's life 
contained an innovation that taxed his 
mind and softened his old heart. On a 
black night, when it seemed that all the 
winds since the beginning of time had 
merged to blow his cabin down, Shorty 
heard a scratching sound on his door and 
got up to investigate. Before he could 
close the door again, a wriggling little 
black rug of a dog squeezed in and 
wrapped itself around his ankle, and 
started a sales pitch. Shorty just stood 
and stared down at the little beggar. He 
needed the dog like he needed another 
hole in his head, but didn't have the 
heart to kick him out. Finally, for some- 
thing better to do, he comprised, but 
vowed to himself that he'd chase him out 
first thing in the morning. 

Shorty knew rocks like nobody else, 
but he didn't know the thousand and one 
ways a little puppy could ingratiate it- 
self, and bring on a feeling of "ITI do it 
tomorrow, or maybe the next day." 

Shorty's first chore, every morning, 
was to notify the pup that his rent was 
up, and time for him to scoot. The pup 
would pretend that he was deaf, and 
would go through a routine of new tricks 
he'd thought up to get Shorty's mind off 
the subject. It worked, too. Like a little 
drop of water wearing away a hard 
rock, the pup got inside Shorty's de- 
fenses and won the name of "Sour- 
dough." At last, he was one of the 
family. 

Shorty got to bragging to his old 
buddies just how smart little Sourdough 
really was. He'd say, "You wouldn't 
believe how smart that dog is. In fact, 
he's got me wondering. Sometimes we'll 
just set and start at one another, without 
sayin' a word; and after awhile, I get the 
creepy feelin' that he knows more about 
me that I do myself " The man and the 
dog were to have many good days to- 
gether; one growing up and the other 



growing old. 

The beginning of the end of Shorty's 
nine lives came one morning when part 
of his cabin wall fell and pinned him to 
the ground. He would have died right 
there if it hadn't been for Sourdough's 
barking up a storm to attract help. 
Neighbors pulled Shorty's broken body 
out from under the rubble and rushed 
him to a hospital, in Lone Pine. Shorty 
died in that place, on November 10, 
1934. His mileage read 78 years. 

It was reported that just before he 
died, Shorty said to a friend, "Bury me 
in Death Valley, along side my old part- 
ner, Dayton, and write on my stone, 
'Here lies Shorty Harris, a single blanket 
jackass prospector.' When the friend re- 
marked that the inscription seemed 
short, Shorty replied, "Well, so am I." 

Since time, great monuments have 
been erected to dead Caesars who left 
nothing but trails of blood and misery for 
the common man. The simple little 
stone, that marks the passage of Shorty, 
is adequate for the man who followed a 
string of burros across a desert, leaving 
a smile at every water hole; a pleasant 
memory on every trail, and a fame that 
will last as long as men read. 

On the east side of Death Valley, and 
almost directly across from Shorty's 
grave, a lava statue of a little dog sits 
and gazes wistfully across the valley. 
Some folks say that it is the remains of 
little Sourdough, who perished in the 
valley's unbearable heat while searching 
for his beloved master. Other folks just 
look and wonder. □ 

Shorty Harris' grave [opposite] in Death 
Valley . Color photo by Richard Denning, 
Littlerock, California. Below: Little 
"Sourdough" faithfully watching for 
some sign of Shorty. Photo by author. 
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■ EADFIELD, TUCKED away in a hid- 
fj den pocket high in the Grapevine 

Mounains, was Death Valley's last 
boom mining camp. C. C. Julian began 
its promotion late in 1925. The boom 
peaked in March, 1926, and was over by 
the year's end. That may not be a record 
in boom camp mortality, but it's up there 
with the contenders. 

Leadfield's ghost was ranked one of 
Death Valley's outstanding points of in- 
terest in 1937, when the Valley's first 
real guidebook was compiled by the 
Federal Writers' project. But its status 
seems to have slipped badly since then. 
Now, usually, it is mentioned only as a 
way point on the Titus Canyon road. Its 
history is dismissed as an outrageously 
fraudulent stock promotion. 

It is almost as if Leadfield is being 
judged by the moral turpitude of its pro- 
moter rather than by what happened 
there and what remains to be seen. On 
that basis we would lose a lot of ghost 
towns! 

Promotion it was— and outrageous. 
But a great deal more than that happen- 
ed at Leadfield, and a lot of evidence re- 
mains. J ust to create any sort of town in 
that steep and narrow canyon, remote 



and ultra-isolated in jumbled desert 
mountains, was a genuine achievement. 
To then bring more than a thousand peo- 
ple into that canyon in one day, feed 
them, entertain them, and return them 
without incident to Beatty, 22 miles 
away, was a dazzling performance. And 
the thought of those 94 overloaded 1926- 
and-earlier vintage autos and auto- 
stages transporting the throng down that 
precipitous grade into camp, and 
grinding back out with them, gives me 
the mild shakes. 

You can say this for J ulian, too— he at 
least took his potential investors to have 
a look into the hole into which their 
money was to be poured. He did have a 
hole to show them, with ore in it. His 
Western Lead stock was based on more 
than printer's ink. An authentic discov- 
ery of lead-silver ore had been made in 
this canyon in 1905 by prospectors Sea- 
man and Barney McCann. Probably the 
best estimate of its surface value was 
made by the California Division of Mines 
in 1938: "At various points for a distance 
of about two miles, galena is disseminat- 
ed in hard blue limestone. The ore 
bodies exposed carry from five to seven 
percent lead, with five ounces of silver 



(per ton) and five to six percent zinc." 

At that time the only way to reach the 
Leadfield district was through Titus Can- 
yon, and Titus Canyon had no road at all. 
Unless it was sorted or concentrated, 
such ore would not pay to pack out on 
animals. So nothing seems to have been 
done about the discovery until March, 
1924, when Ben Chambers and F. J. 
Metz, prospecting the ledges, located 16 
claims. C. C. Julian entered the picture 
when John Salsberry, who had been 
grubstaking Chambers, brought him to 
see the property. 

Why Julian, one of the most famous— 
and notorious— of the big oil promoters 
should have embarked on this mining 
scheme at such a time— and in such a 
place — remains a question. Perhaps it 
was Death Valley's built-in advertising 
potential that intrigued him. He bought 
the claims in July, 1925, and, although 
they were a mile and a half inside Cali- 
fornia, incorporated his Western Lead 
Mines Company in Nevada. 

He is quoted as saying, at Leadfield: 
"Death Valley-that's my baby!" If he 
did, Death Valley— and the California 
Corporation Commission — proved him 
wrong. 
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by HAROLD 0. WEIGHT 

Leadfield [above] at the peak of its boom in 
March, 1926. Mining operations [left] in 
Leadfield Canyon when C. C. J ulian was promot- 
ing Western Lead Mines. The town is at the far 
left. Tonopah Times-Bonanza photos from S. W. 
Paher collection. Julian's Leadfield road [below] 
plunges down Grapevine Mounains to the site of 
the boom camp. Costing between $60,000 to 
$100,000, it made possible today's spectacular 
Titus Canyon tour. Photo by Harold 0. Weight. 

When J ulian organized Western Lead 




his reputation was under attack for his 
greatest promotion, Julian Petroleum 
Company, in which investors eventually 
lost millions of dollars. He supposedly 
had relinquished control of "J ulian 
Pete" to S. C. Lewis in December, 1924. 
It was under Lewis that there was an 
over-issue of millions of shares of stock, 
and the company collapsed. Despite in- 
vestigation, Julian was not indicted nor 
was he ever prosecuted. 

Authorities and many individuals con- 
tinued to believe, however, that inves- 
tors had been lured to buy the stock 
through Julian's over-inflated promo- 
tion, and that he did profit from the stock 
manipulation. From the beginning, his 
Death Valley operation was under the 
unfriendly scrutiny of the California Cor- 
poration Commission, poised to crack 
down. 

By January 1, 1926, Western Lead 
controlled 42 claims, and had some 60 
men prospecting, mining and building 
roads. A geology report by a University 
of California professor projected a 
possible valuable ore body at the contact 
zone between limestone and quartzite. A 
tunnel was started to intersect that 
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point. Plans also were announced to drill 
a 2500-foot tunnel to strike a supposed 
ore body 1000 feet beneath the apex of 
the hill. A concentrator with 500 tons 
daily capacity was to be built to concen- 
trate the expected ore to 40 percent lead, 
60 percent silver, for shipment. 



In time the Berger tunnel would be 
driven 1200 feet to the contact. The con- 
crete foundation for the concentrator 
would be poured. 

Julian's first problem was transporta- 
tion. Titus Canyon remained Leadfield's 
sole connection to the outside world. 
Beatty, the only available rail point, was 
less than 20 air miles from the camp. But 
by the only route available, it was esti- 
mated to be 60. Freight to reach Lead- 
field had to be hauled from Beatty up 
through Daylight Pass in the Crape- 
vines, down steep Boundary Canyon to 
Old Stovepipe Wells, up across a rocky 
bajada to the slit that was Titus Canyon, 
and some nine miles up to the canyon 
bed in which no road could be main- 
tained through the summer cloudbursts. 

Obviously, a boom camp could not be 
built or supplied by that route. But on all 
other sides of Leadfield Valley, ridges of 
the Grapevine rise abruptly. The lowest 
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gap — Red Pass — is a thousand feet 
above Leadfield. To put a freight road 
through there seemed impossible. But, 
starting in December 1925, Julian soon 
had a hundred men full time on the pro- 
ject. Most of them were miners or pros- 
pectors, but then, it was as much mining 
as road building. Before the end of Fe- 
bruary, 1926, Julian's miners had blast- 
ed and cut the road through and around 
the mountain ridges and continued it out 
to meet the Beatty-Death Valley road. 
Trucks started moving powder, steel, 
machinery and supplies into Leadfield. 

J ulian had opened more than a freight 
road. The Leadfield Chronicle was lyri- 
cal: "At some places there is a sheer 
drop into the valley immediately below, 
and the sunshine in this valley, the 
blackness of deep canyons in the distant 
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Grapevines, the blue of the Panamints 
across Death Valley, and the snow 
covered tips of the Sierras make a stir- 
ring mountain scenery." Jo P. Carroll, 
Randsburg newsman and one of the first 
to travel the road, predicted it would be 
one of the thrilling mountain roads of 
California. 

And Bourke Lee summed it up after 
the boom was over (in his "Death Val- 
ley," 1930): "The Leadfield road cost 
5100,000. It is worth it." 

Travelers along the Leadfield road, 
and there are many today, will not find 
these opinions exaggeration. Myself, I 
would have trouble describing the view 
as you come down into Leadfield. Each 
time I've driven it, I've been too busy 
watching the road, I understand Car- 
roll's caution to Julian that when he 
brought investors, he had better have on 
hand "good brakes, experienced drivers 
and a couple of doctors." 

That road is the Leadfield boom's one 
real and lasting achievement. And 
though guide books and National Park 
Service markers fail to mention it, it is 
only because the Leadfield road was 
built that Death Valley visitors today can 
enjoy one of the Valley's most spectacu- 
lar attractions— the Titus Canyon tour. 
The auto trail through narrow cliff-wall- 
ed Titus— which is closed from mid-May 
to mid-October because of flash flood 
possibilities — is one-way, down canyon. 
You must start at the top, and you can 
only reach that starting point via the 
Leadfield road and Leadfield. And today, 
the road still is recommended only for 
experienced back road drivers. 

The odds are enormous that if Julian 
had not built his road, the Titus Canyon 
tour, which is the Death Valley, high 
point for many visitors, would not now 
exist. In the early days of Death Valley 
National Monument, there were immedi- 
ate needs for all the limited funds avail- 
able. Today, construction of such a road 
would be resisted ferociously as mortal 
ecological sin. 

Julian opened sales headquarters in 
Los Angeles in January, 1926. And, al- 
though Western Lead had been denied a 
stock sales permit by the California Cor- 
porations Commission, subscription to 
the stock was opened on January 29. 
Four sets of salesmen were needed to 
handle the lines waiting with cash or cer- 
tified checks. The next day the stock 
opened on the Los Angeles stock ex- 
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Visitors will find Leadfield's sheet-metal 
this picture, taken twenty-five years ago. 

change at $1.50 a share and closed at 
$1.57, with 40,000 shares traded. 

Western Lead continued to rise stead- 
ily until mid-March, when in one day 
300,000 shares were sold, with a closing 
quotation of $3.30 a share. Then the 
California Corporation Commission sum- 
moned 11 Los Angeles brokers handling 
the stock to appear to determine if their 
sale of Western Lead was "unfair, 
unjust, or inequitable to the purchaser 
thereof." The effect was immediate. In 
two days, March 15 and 16, Western 
Lead dropped 175 points. 

March 19, the Associated Press re- 
ported: "Western Lead stock soared, 
slumped, skidded, and bumped up and 
down the scale from a $1.75 opening to a 
$1.50 close in what is described as the 
wildest day the Los Angeles stock mar- 
ket has evern known." During the 
excitement one man was knocked down 
and a woman fainted. 

Julian sought an order restraining 
Commissioner E. M. Daugherty from in- 
terfering with sale of Western Lead 
stock. Later he filed a $350,000 damage 
suite against Daugherty, executives of 
the Los Angeles Times and others, 
charging conspiracy to bring about a col- 
lapse of Western Lead, Neither move 
succeeded. 

Conspiracy or no, Commissioner 
Daugherty's timing was perfect. With 
the Leadfield road completed, Julian had 
put his Leadfield promotion into high 
gear, with full page ads and the able 
assistance of newsmen and newspapers. 
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buildings surprisingly unchanged from 

His prime publicity stunt— what was to 
have been only the first of a series of 
luxury weekend tours of the camp for po- 
tential Los Angeles investors, by Tono- 
pah &Tidewater special trains — was 
scheduled. 

That excursion was carried through, 
and proclaimed a success in the March 
22 Leadfield Chronicle: 

3000 ATTEND UNIQUE 
CELEBRATION AT LEADFIELD 

"The J ulian special train from Los An- 
geles— 12 Pullmans, two diners and a 
baggage car, pulled into the Tonopah & 
Tidewater station at Beatty at 8:30 Sun- 
day morning. It carried 340 passengers, 
including 24 women (who) had been sel- 
ected as the first to see Leadfield out of 
the 1500 who had asked to make the 
trip." This group was augumented by 
840 people from Tonopah and Coldfield. 

The visitors were transported down 
the Leadfield road in 94 automobiles. At 
least 1,120 of them were fed a dinner of 
turkey, pork, beef, salad, "and all the 
trimmings," while a six-piece Los 
Angeles group played "jazzy" dinner 
music. Afterwards, a Tonopah orchestra 
played for dancers on an open-air floor, 
"amid blasts from the hills." Serious 
prospects took a trip to the main tunnel 
of the Western Lead company, where 
they were invited to select their own ore 
specimens. 

From this celebration, perhaps, the 
image of Leadfield has come to us as a 
sort of false front movie set peopled with 
slick stock salesmen and their bemused 
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victims. But real and very human people 
lived at Leadfield, too, who believed in 
the camp's future— or hoped for it. 
People like Dave and Anna Poste and 
young son Jim, who came to Leadfield 
from the declining boom camp of Gil- 
bert, Nevada, and later were pioneers of 
Twentynine Palms. The Postes arrived in 
Leadfield early in 1926. 

"As you came down the hill," Anna 
remembered, "first there was a couple 
of little shacks. Then a big garage. Then 
a little cross street went off— about a 
block and a half long. Then the first 
thing on the main street— the only real 
street— was a saloon, and I think a gro- 
cery store on the same side. Across the 
street was another saloon, and a little 
farther, I think, another. 

"Mostly it was tents. We had a nice 
big tent with a floor. We were all rightl 
They had graded the main road and 
thrown all the big rocks over on one side. 
The road was the other side of the rocks, 
but we had cleared a way to it. One 
night, after midnight, I heard some 
cussing. I got up and peeked out the tent 
flaps. Here were two fellows, and in- 
stead of being in the road, about five feet 
over, they were walking over all those 
boulders that had been scraped out. 

"They were both prospectors— we 
knew them. And one named Shorty kept 
saying, 'Thish ish one helluva shstreetl' 
And they would climb over those boul- 
ders, and fall down every few feet, and 
the rocks would roll I Their camp was at 
the end of the street, and they kept in 
those boulders every foot of the way. 
Next morning they went to work march- 
ing down the middle of the road just like 
soldiers. It was a fine street then. 

"Of course, me— always wanting to 
grow things— I dug up a bush and there 
was a little pretty nice soil under it, I put 
out some radish seed. Leadfield was an- 
other place you bought water by the gal- 
lon or the barrel, but all our waste water 
was thrown out on my little patch. And 
every morning, Shorty and his partner 
would stop to see if anything had come 
up. And they'd make comments we 
could hear in the tent. 

"We were there Easter time, so of 
course I colored Easter eggs for the few 
little kids around there. Blew the insides 
out, you know, and colored just the 
shells. Easter Sunday I had a few eggs 
left, so I stuck them around in my little 
garden. Along came Shorty and his part- 
ner—and stopped. They'd look at the 




Anna and Dave Poste, at the switchboard of Twentynine Palms' first telephone ex- 
change, which they operated, were hopeful residents of Leadfield in the 7926 boom. 



garden, and they'd look at each other. 
No comment. Not a word. Then they 
marched away. I know they thought they 
were seeing things." 

Dave Poste's first job at Leadfield was 
to build a school house. The Postes left 
with the school uncompleted. It never 
was completed. 

Some newspapers, particularly in Ne- 
vada, and many people believed that 
Julian was deliberately wiped out at 
Leadfield. The Postes were among the 
Julian supporters. 

"No one ever came there he didn't 
give a job, tf they wanted to work," said 
Anna. "And work they could do. There 
was one fellow all crippled up— he car- 
ried water for the men working on the 
road." 

"He paid five dollars a day for a one- 
armed water carrier," said Dave. 

"They just broke Julian," said Anna. 

"They did," Dave agreed. 

What were probably the final blows 
for Leadfield came late in 1926. In Octo- 
ber, the 1200-foot Berger tunnel reached 
the limestone-quartzite contact, and the 
expected ore body was not there. A little 
galena was scattered through the last 
few feet, but it was estimated the rock 
would go only about two percent lead. 

Then in November, U.S. District 
Judge James denied a final petition by 
Julian Merger Mines for a restraining 
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order prohibiting the corporation com- 
missioner from interfering with Julian 
stock sales. 

The battle was over, but Julian main- 
tained he had not swindled his Leadfield 
investors. His enemies had done it, he 
said, by making Western Lead stock 
worthless. 

Julian moved to the Oklahoma oil 
boom. There he organized the $3,500,- 
Continuedon Page 46 
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FROM CORN Spring we travel north- 
westerly to Monsen Canyon in the 
Eagle Mountains. The Eagles rise 
along the northern borderlands of the 
Colorado Desert, and a portion of the 
range falls within Joshua Tree National 
Monument. Earlier in this series, we 
visited Twentynine and Forty nine palms 
in the monument's Mojave sector. 

Our jumping-off point for the Eagles is 
Chiriaco Summit along Interstate 10 and 
about 27 miles east of Indio. This wide 
spot north of the freeway now bears the 
name of Joseph Chiriaco; the former de- 
signation—Shaver's Summit— honored 
John Shaver, an early supervisor of 
Riverside County. The elevation at the 
Summit is approximately 1700 feet. 

A narrow dirt track begins just west of 
the Chiriaco Summit Trailer Park. After 
half a mile it crosses the subterranean 
Colorado River Aqueduct, then enters 
Joshua Tree National Monument. The 
road skirts a rocky knoll and soon after- 
ward drops into Lost Palms Canyon 
wash, with its occasional soft sands. 
Drivers of low-clearance passenger cars 
may wish to travel these last two miles 
on foot rather than risk getting stuck 
while heading up the wash or turning 



around at road's end. A water line paral- 
lels the roadway as it climbs toward the 
mountain. 

Now within the confines of the Eagle 
Range, and three and eight-tenths miles 
from pavement, our route draws even 
with a bouldered tributary coming in on 
the right. This is Monsen Canyon, its en- 
trance barricaded by jumbled monoliths. 
(The road up Lost Palms Canyon may be 
driven for another two-tenths of a mile 
beyond the Monsen Canyon fork before 
it, too, is blocked by rocks.) This tribu- 
tary was once known as "Jack Fork;" 
the present name commemorates Fred- 
erick Monsen, desert lover and natural- 
ist of an earlier day. 

The easiest way to enter Monsen is by 
scaling a jagged ridge on the right side 
of the canyon's mouth. A dim trail edged 
with rock markers leads over this bar- 
rier. The pathway may be of Indian ori- 
gin, or perhaps was built by white men 
seeking minerals or water. An abandon- 
ed pipeline also leads into Monsen Can- 
yon, branching from the main line in 
Lost Palms Canyon mentioned earlier. 
Beyond the ridge the canyon floor is free 
of obstacles and provides easy walking to 
the palms a fraction of a mile upstream. 



Pressed between the mighty walls of 
the Eagles, Monsen Canyon oasis com- 
bines beauty with a feeling of profound 
remoteness. To casual visitors this little- 
known watercourse seems inaccessible 
and uninviting. No motor vehicles can 
penetrate it, and no signs or maintained 
trails mark its features. Hence the air of 
timelessness which pervades its sands 
and rocks and stands of native palms. 

Twenty-seven Washingtonias, the 
largest 40 to 45 feet tall with trunks over 
two feet in diameter, make up this first 
grove in Monsen Canyon. The older 
trees show fire damage in the form of 
abbreviated fronds and partly scorched 
trunks. Water surfaces just below the 
main cluster, but boulders, water-loving 
undergrowth, the leaves of a young 
palm, and a wooden cover mask its loca- 
tion. When I lifted the lid, I found a frog 
beside the little pool! 

Several smalt willows add their 
verdure to the oasis, too, along with des- 
ert lavender, bladder pod and other 
species; yuccas and a few ocotillos grace 
the slopes. Beyond the last palms 
erosion has hollowed out a cave seven 
feet high and ten feet deep in the granite 
wall of the arroyo. As I explored the 
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oasis, a canyon wren repeatedly tripped 
down the scale in liquid cadence. This 
red-brown cliff dweller with the cocked 
tail fills many a desert fastness with his 
exuberant song. 

A tributary with 17 palms near its 
mouth joins Monsen Canyon from the 
right just below the main grove, making 
a total of 44 Washingtonias for this cor- 
ner of the Eagle Mountains. (There are 
several other groups farther up the main 
canyon and in other forks, however.) The 
tributary palms are smaller than those in 
Monsen, although two or three do ap- 



MlleageLog 

0.0 Chlrlaco Summit, 27 miles east of 
Indio along Interstate 10. Drive 
north toward the Eagle Mountains 
on a dirt road which starts just west 
of the Chlrlaco Summit Trailer Park. 

0.6 Enter Joshua Tree National Monu- 
ment. No camping or fires allowed. 

1 .7 Enter Lost Palms Canyon wash. Soft 
sand In places from this point on. It 
may be advisable, depending on 
conditions, to park passenger cars 
on the near side of the wash and 
cover the final two miles to Monsen 
Canyon on foot. 

3.8 Monsen Canyon comes In on right. 
The palms are less than a half-mile 
up the canyon. Elevation at oasis 
about 2875 feet. 



proach 35 feet in height. Four adjoining 
trees have blended their beige skirts to 
form a shaggy canopy high enough to 
stand under. A few yards beyond the 
palms, a pole with nails driven into it at 
intervals leans against a cliff, a relic of 
some forgotten endeavor in the canyon. 

Having tramped the lower reaches of 
Monsen Canyon, let us return down- 
stream to Lost Palms Canyon for a look 
at the scores of wild Washingtonias 
strung along its rugged course. □ 
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DauL GHOSTS 



by HOWARD NEAL 



Schwab, California 



DURING THE years that 
surrounded the turn from the 
19th to the 20 century, the 
loud cry that echoed out of 
Death Valley was "GOLD!" 
The fabulous wealth 
discovered, to the north, at 
Goldfield and Tonopah had 
flooded the countryside with 
prospectors seeking other 
rich bonanzas. As soon as 
such finds as Bullfrog, 
Rhyoiite, Greenwater and 
Skidoo were announced the 
prospectors were quickly 
followed by miners, stock 
promoters, camp followers 
and their women. Towns 
quickly were born. Equally 
quickly they died. 

One such quick boom town 
was Schwab. It lasted little 
more than a year. Gold was 
first discovered along the 
upper reaches of Echo Wash, 
in Death Valley's Funeral 
Mountains, in 1905. As was 
the pattern, a town was built. 
It was named for Charles M. 
Schwab. 

Charlie Schwab was one of 
America's most famous 
financiers of the early 20th 
century . At one time he was 
President of the United 
States Steel Corporation, and 
at the time of the Echo 
Canyon discovery was in the 
throes of consolidating his 
hold on Bethlehem Steel. 
Schwab was perhaps even 
better known in Death Valley 
country for his interest in 
western mine development 
and promotion. Within a few 
miles of the town which bore 
his name, he acquired a 
major interest in the leading 
mine at Rhyoiite. 
So, the name Schwab went 
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on the California map. 
Perhaps the hope was that 
the gold strike at Schwab 
would be as rich as its 
namesake. If so, that hope 
was not fulfilled. The gold 
veins disappeared almost as 



quickly as they were 
discovered 

Although the initial cycle 
of boom and bust did not 
take long at Schwab, the area 
did have a revival, of sorts, 
some 20 years later. At the 



Homes, as well as 
mining equipment and 
machinery, have 
been abandoned to the 
desert elements at Schwab. 
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time of its lecOfld birth it m/je 

called Inyo Mines. Most of 
the gold was washed from 
the sands of the wash and 
production was sustained 
long enough for a mill and a 
number of other structures to 
be built at the site. 

Today, the once booming, 
but short lived community 
of Schwab is a true ghost 
town. In contrast with so 
many other Death Valley 
"ghosts," it is still there. 
The last resident apparently 
departed shortly before 
World War II, but many of 
the structures remain in 
various stages of disrepair. 
They, as yet, have not been 
destroyed by either the heat 
of Death Valley or the 
seemingly inevitable 
onslaught of vandals. 

To visit Schwab it is 
necessary to follow a 
so-called ] eep Trail for 
nearly nine miles through 
Echo Canyon into the 
Funeral Mountains The 
road is relatively easy, but 
the National Park Service 
recommends a 
four-wheel-drive vehicle. 
The road winds its way up a 
narrow canyon and provides 
one of the most scenic side 
trips that can be made by the 
visitor to Death Valley. 
Approximately half way into 
the canyon (four and one-half 
miles of dirt road) there is a 
natural window eroded out of 
the high canyon wall. It is 
known as the "Eye of the 
Needle." Finally, as the 
Jeep Trail winds higher 
the canyon widens into a 
small valley. The road forks, 
here, and the ghost town of 
Schwab is less than two 
miles beyond, up the fork 
which leads to the right. 

The trip to Schwab, a 
fascinating half-day journey 
from Furnace Creek, 
rewards the present day 
Death Valley explorer with 
some of the Monument's 
best scenery, an easy visit to 




the back country, and a real, 
genuine ghost town. 

The dirt road to Schwab 
starts on California Highway 
190, two miles east of the 
highway junction at Death 
Valley's Furnace Creek Inc. 
The road is marked by a 
small sign: "Echo Canyon 



jeep Road." 



□ 



Above: Today, the ghost town of Schwab consists 

of no more than a dozen structures in various stages 

of disrepair. In 1907 the mining camp had 

a population of more than 200, a post office, and a daily 

stage to Rhyolite. Below: Schwab is one of the 

few Death Valley ghost towns which has buildings 

that are still standing. Most of the structures date from 

the early 1920s when mining activity had a re-birth and the 

settlement was known as Inyo Mines. 

Photographs by Edward Neat, 
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The Trading Post 



• GEMS • REAL ESTATE 



• BOOKS-MAGAZINES 



SPECIAL BONUS! Two new books reveal 
moneymaklng facts on Acta and Crafts, Enjoy 
your hobby plus make money from ti. Details 
free. Specialty, Dept. DAC, 1204 - 12th Street, 
North Bergen, N.J. 07047. 



FOR SALE— 364 copies of Desert Magazine, 
1945 thru 1976. $1.00 each plus postage. E. 
Long , Fort Rock, Oregon 97735. 



DESERT MAGAZINES 1937 to 1977, missing 12 
Issues. First 28 Issues of Rockhound. First 37 
Issues of Lapidary Journal. 75 Issues of Gems & 
Minerals (50's). 15 issues of Mineralogist (50's). 
Other Rockhound books. Will take best cash 
offer or consider trade for any or all. VI nee, 1417 
Oregon Avenue, Prescott, Arizona 86301 . 



TALES OF THE MOJAVE ROAD. Carefully re- 
searched stories about the Old Government 
Road and the Mojave Desert by Dennis G. 
Casebier. Six titles available now. More in the 
future. Send for list. Tales of the Mojave Road, 
Box 307, Norco, Calif. 91760, 



GOLD PROSPECTORS NEWS (magazine). Join 
the fun tor profit. Send for free copy. G.P.N., 
P.O. Box 507, Bonsall, California 92033. Include 
25c postage. 



LADIES' CHOICES II, no repeat recipes. Kit- 
chen tested, selected from hundreds submitted 
as favorites of hospital professional personnel. 
Please send check $4.50 plus 75c for postage to: 
Ladies of Charity. Carney Hospital Gift Shop, 
2100 Dorchester Ave,, Dorchester, Mass. 02124. 
Attn: M. P. Llzlo. 



DESERT MAGS, mint condition, 23 full years, 
January 1954 thru December 1976. $75.00. Peter 
Keller, 18720 Newsom Ave., Cupertino, Calif. 
95014. 



• BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



MAKE MONEY AT HOME writing short fillers! 
Complete writing course $7.50. Ronald P. 
Wunsch, 74 Lenox Avenue, Providence, Rhode 
Island 02907. 



• DESERT STATIONERY 



MOCKEL'S DESERT wildflower notes 25 as- 
sorted, S4.50, Mocket'3 Desert Flower Note- 
hook, soft cover, 165 illustrations, 2 indexes, 
$6.95, Postpaid. Henry R. Meckel, Box 726, 
Twentynine Palms, California 92277. 



• EQUIPMENT 



PRECISION LAPIDARY Abrasive Compounds 
lor tumbling, polishing and grinding. Send for 
free catalogue and price list. MDC Industries, 
400 West Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia, PA. 
19140. Dealer Inquiries invited. 



SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP, 593 West La Ca- 
dena Dr., Riverside. Cal Horn ia 92501. Parallel to 
Riverside Freeway. Phone 686-3956. Come in 
and browse; jewelry mountings, chains, sup- 
plies, minerals, slabs, rough material, equip- 
ment, black lights, metal detectors, maps, rock 
and bottle books. 



• GOURMET FOOD 



KENTUCKY COUNTRY HAMS, aged gourmet 
quality. Free recipes, brochure. Real thing. 
Many California customers. Write Col. Bill 
Newsom 's Hams, 127 Highland, Princeton, 
Kentucky 42445. 



• MAPS 



OLD STATE, RAILROAD, COUNTY MAPS. 
70-110 years old. All States. Stamp for catalog. 
Northern Map, Oept. DM, Eagle River, Wise. 
54521 . 



• MINING 



ASSAYS — Gold & Silver $9.00. High quality 
spectrograph^ analysis for 65 metals $6.00. 
Free price list. Reed Engineering, 2166 College 
Avenue, Costa Mesa. California 92627, 



FIRE ASSAY MANUAL, 191 pages. This is a de- 
tailed compilation of Fire Assay processes and 
techniques as practiced by the masters of the art 
over the past 100 years. Limited printing. $15.00 
plus 50c handling. R. Stewart Delghton & Co., 
13735 Victory Blvd., Van Nuys, California 91401 . 



• PROSPECTING 

BEAUTIFUL ODD-SHAPED Natural gold just 
like it came from the earth $2.00. Gold panning 
packet with instructions $2.00. Prospector Jack 
Ward, Box 380, Sandia Park, New Mexico 
87047. 



DRYWASHERS! GOLD CONCENTRATORS! 
Guaranteed to recover minerals, gold. A hobby 
that pays for itself! Write to: Nick's Nugget, 
P. O. Box 1081, Fontana, Calif 92335. (714) 
B22-2846. 



BEAUTIFUL CALIFORNIA Feather River gold 
nuggets. Among the world's finest grade. $3.00 
to $700.00 sizes. Send for price list. Prospector 
Jack Ward, Box 380, Sandia Park, New Mexico 
87047. 



• REAL ESTATE 



AD CORRECTION - BUY YOUH 40 Acres in 
Nevada. LOW taxes. Patented N. of Reno. Re- 
tirement Mining, Write: David Sutton, 2681 N. 
Cactus, Casa Grande, Arizona 85222. 



FOR SALE /OWNER— Choice Salton Sea lot- 
oversized 7<t acre. Ideally located, paved streets, 
utilities. Sacrifice— $4,800. 6620 Selma #2, 
Hollywood, California 90028. 



• SEEDS & PLANTS 



GROW "THE $1,000 Ivy Geranium" from prize 
winner. New. Extra hardy. Giant flowers. Three 
Cuttings $1.00. Larson, P. O, Box 482, Anaheim, 
California 92805. 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



WILL YOU GAMBLE $4.00 to save $200? Build 
one of several detectors from our 20-page book 
"Build Transistor Treasure Detectors." Easily 
followed instructions, $4,00 TrioniCS, Box 164D. 
Brewer, Maine 04412. 



INSTANT RICHES — Explore ghost towns. Find 
buried treasure, coins, relics, antiques, and 
more, Goldak — the finest "Metal and Treasure 
Locators since 1933." Send for free catalog. 
Goldak, Dept. D, 727 S. Main St., Burbank, 
California 91 506. 



BUHIED TREASURE — Locate up to quarter 
mile away with ultra-sensitive Directional Loca- 
tor. Send for free, informative phamplet. 
Research Products, Box 13441 -BUG, Tampa, 
Florida 33611. 



• MISCELLANEOUS 



GOLD POKE of labeled rocks from 10 famous 
California Mother Lode Mines and History. Send 
$3.00 to Hill Blllle Llllies Rocks, P. O. Box 140, 
Rough & Ready, California 95975, 



YOU'RE OVERPAYING. You can buy for 10% 
of retail. Learn where, how. Closeouts, A Course 
and Source Book. $5.95. Salts, 2370 East 16th, 
■Brooklyn, N.Y. 11229. 



PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY SECRET, Your per- 
sonal guide for a lovelier you, $1.00 ppd. Guar- 
anteed. Top Value Sales, St. Alban's, NFLD., 
Canada AOh 2E0. 



COMFORT YOUR BUCKET In a genuine sheep- 
skin auto seat cover. Order In black, white or 
brown solid colors; striped, diamond or block de- 
signs. Standard type $60; Toyota $65; Mercedes 
$70. Add $3 for handling. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. No CODs please. W & D Enterprises, 
10525 Hillhaven Ave., P. O. Box 326-DM, 
Tujunga, California 91042. 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

Mail your copy and first-insertion remittance 
to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine, Palm 
Desert, Calif. 92260. Classified rates are 25c 
per word, $5.00 minimum per insertion. 
Deadline for Classified Ads Is 10th of second 
month preceding cover date. 
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Calendar 

of 
"Events 

This column is a public service and there is no 
charge tor listing your event or meeting— so lake 
advantage of the space by sending In your an- 
nouncement. We must receive the Information 
at least three months prior to the event. 

NOVEMBER 5 & 6, Gem and Mineral Show 
sponsored by the Montebello Mineral and 
Lapidary Society, Cardens Masonic Temple, 
6310 East Olympic Blvd., East Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

NOVEMBER 5 & 6, Bear Culch Rock Club's 
15th Annual Cem and Mineral Show, 
Masonic Hall, 1D25 N. Vine Avenue, Ontario, 
Calif. Exhibits, demonstrations, free parking 
and admission. Dealer space filled. 

NOVEMBER 10-13, Death Valley Encamp- 
ment, in the Stovepipe Wells and Furnace 
Creek areas of the National Monument. Hotel 
accommodations limited, so make reserva- 
tions early or plan to "camp under the desert 
stars." Campfire meetings, historical talks, 
guided tours and exhibits. Fun for the whole 
family. 

NOVEMBER 19 & 20, Cem and Mineral 
Show hosted by the Mineralogical Society of 
Southern California. 30th Annual Show. Pasa- 
dena Center, 300 East Green St., Pasadena, 
Calif. Displays, dealers, outstanding exhibits. 
Admission $1.25. Contact: Rock H. Currier, 
P. O. Box 8252, San marino, Calif. 91108. 

NOV. 26-DEC. 3, annual Indian arts and 
crafts exhibit at the Heard Museum, 22 East 
Monte Vista Rd., Phoenix, Arizona 85004. 
Works of tribes from all over the United 
States, Mexico and Canada on display for 9 
days and will be sold during the first 5. 

DECEMBER 3&4, 8th Annual "Red Carpet" 
Cem and Mineral Show, Santa Monica Civic 
Auditorium, 1855 Main Street, Santa Monica, 
Calif, professional and amateur gemstone, 
mineral and fossil displays; demonstrations, 
retail dealers. Admission $2.25. 

JANUARY 6-8, All State Cem and Mineral 
2nd Annual Indoor Show & Sale, sponsored 
by Tailgaters Assn. Casa de Manana Build- 
ing, California Midwinter Fair Crounds. 
Freed admission, parking. 

JANUARY 28 & 29, 29th annual gem show, 
"Prospectors Paradise," Santa Ana Armory, 
612 E. Warner, National Guard Armory, 
Santa Ana, Calif. Free admission and park- 
ing. 



HIDDEN DUNES 

Confmued from Page 27 



tion has occurred, talc deposits which 
can be mined commercially are not ex- 
tensive. 

Most talc is prepared for market by 
first crushing in jaw or rotary crushers 
then grinding in roller mills in closed cir- 
cuit with air separators. This procedure 
yields talc as finely ground as 99.5 per- 
cent through 225 mesh. 

Talc plays an important role in our 
everyday lives. We are introduced to it 
shortly after birth when dusted following 
baths and diaper changes. Only the 
light-colored, chemically pure talc of 
highest quality is used for powders and 
pharmaceuticals. 

California's average talc production is 
around 150,000 short tons yearly. About 
65 percent of it is used in the ceramic in- 
dustry where white-firing talc of stable 
uniformity is required. Wall tile manu- 
facturers use another 15 percent of the 
production. They prefer talc with a high 
tremolite content that is free of any im- 
purities such as iron or manganese ox- 
ides. The talc from the mines in the Ibex 
Range met those requirements. For this 
use, it was rather coarsely ground so that 
92 to 98 percent would pass through a 
200 mesh screen. 

Talc is also used as an ingredient in 
the manufacture of electrical insulators, 
paper, asphalt filler and insecticides. 
The rubber industry uses it as a lubricant 
— both dry and in water suspension. It 
may interest housewives to know that 
talc is used as a polish to remove the 
hulls from rice and as a sizing in cotton 
fabrics. 

To the rockhound, talc is #1 on Moh's 
Scale of Hardness; an interesting, soapy- 
feeling mineral specimen, and often a 
material which can easily be carved into 
a variety of forms. We generally think of 
talc as white in color, but it also occurs in 
pale shades of green, brown, pink and 
grey. 

Yes, November and Death Valley are 
synonymous. It is the time to revisit the 
colorful, familiar places— to fill the soul 
with Nature's beauty and to find one of 
the Valley's hidden secrets. Death 
Valley country always seems to offer 
something new for those who take the 
time to find their own patio de recreo de! 
desierto. □ 



LEADFIELD 

Continued from Page 39 



000 Julian Oil and Royalties Company. A 
Federal grand jury indicted him there for 
using the mails to defraud. Trial was set 
for February, 1933, but Julian jumped 
the $25,000 bail friends had made for 
him, and vanished. 

He arrived in Shanghai, China, in 
March 1933. He was innocent of the 
charges, he insisted, but could not have 
gotten a fair trial in Oklahoma. Here he 
defied attempts to extradite him and 
even made one more attempt at promo- 
tion—the Stock & Bond Guaranty Com- 
pany. He would, he said, remain in 
China and engage in oil development. 

But on March 25, 1934, after a "glit- 
tering" dinner party at a leading Shang- 
hai hotel, Julian committed suicide by 
taking poison. He was 40 years old and 
broke. It was eight years almost to the 
day, after the Leadfield boom was 
broken at its peak. 

Bourke Lee wrote: "Leadfield did not 
die because of tack of ore or transporta- 
tion. Leadfield died of complications. 
Miners tell me Leadfield will be a big 
mine one day." 

About the complications, Lee was 
right. About the big mine, it would seem 
his miner friends were wrong. Most 
people approved then and approve now 
the action of the California Corporation 
Commission in ending the Leadfield 
boom. Julian's later actions would seem 
to prove they were right. But we will 
never know whether the camp, honestly 
financed and developed, would have 
made that big mine. We'll never know 
whether that once, Julian, as he protest- 
ed, was making an honest effort to de- 
velop it. 

In 1930, Bourke Lee wrote that moun- 
tain sheep outnumbered travelers on the 
Leadfield road. That certainly no longer 
is true. Last fall, while I sat on the hill 
back of Leadfield, visitors kept coming 
through — once even a small caravan. 
Most of them stopped in Leadfield just 
long enough to read the Park Service's 
inadequate marker there, then hurried 
on to Titus Canyon. 

Some day — perhaps— there will be an- 
other sign along that road, to catch their 
fleeting attention: "You are making this 
trip through the courtesy of C. C. Julian 
and his unhappy investors." □ 
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"Letters 
to the 
'Editor 

Letters requesting answers must 
include s lamped self -addressed envelope 



General Patton Update . . . 

1 very much enjoyed the article by Bill Jen- 
nings in the September issue of Desert Maga- 
zine. There is, however, some additional in- 
formation that 1 would like to submit and one 
clarification that 1 would like to add. 

The "Camp Young— Patton Historical So- 
ciety" mentioned in the article is presided 
over by Gary Shaw and that organization 
deals more specifically with the area of re- 
search and history of the Patton Country 
named in the article If anyone would like 
further information they can contact Gary at 
17350 E. Temple Ave., #342, La Puente, Cal. 
91744. 

The George S. Patton, Jr. Historical Socie- 
ty, which was founded and is presided over by 
myself, is primarily involved in the area of re- 
search about the life of General Patton. The 
Society here in San Diego deals mainly in ar- 
chivist activities, lectures and publishing the 
General's writings. 

Gary and I have worked closely in the past 
and we both continue to find and share as 
much possible data concerning the General as 
is available. If anyone would like further in- 
formation about General Patton, they may 
contact either Gary or me. 

CHARLES M. PROVINCE, 
11307 Velva Drive, 
San Diego, Calif. 92126. 

More on the Pony . . . 

The Mary Frances Strong article, ' 'Trailing 
the Pony in Nevada," August 1977, was very 
interesting. The stories of the Pony Express 
have always intrigued me, and we have visit- 
ed most of the station locations through this 
area. 

I'd like to correct or add to her story a bit. 
She states "Stop #3 is Fort Churchill State 
Park— a former Pony Express relay station." 
Fort Churchill was a stop for the Pony Ex- 
press in the later months of its life, but the 
relay station was a mile or so southeast on the 
Carson River crossing at the old Buckland 
ranch and toll bridge. This is now refered to 
as Weeks, Nevada. It is from Buckland's that 
"Pony Bob" Haslam made his famous long 
ride of 380 miles in 36 hours, through hostile 
Indian territory. 

When the Pony route was begun in April, 
1860, no one had ever heard of Fort Churchill 
The following month, the Paiute Indians went 
on the warpath and many white people were 



murdered. So armv troops were sent to the 

area to quell the uprising and they 
established headquarters just over the rise 
and up the river a bit from Buckland's. In July 
1860, they began erecting Fort Churchill 
buildings from adobe brick made right on the 
location. 

On its completion the fast of October, Fort 
Churchill became a stop for the Pony run for 
the remaining Pony days, but it was neither a 
change nor relay station as was Buckland's. 
Buckland's ranch remained through the years 
and was a very important station on the Over- 
land Trail. (It was the first county seat of 
Churchill County in territorial Nevada days.) 

After Fort Churchill was abandoned (1869), 
Sam Buckland bought the removable lumber 
for $750, and built the large, white, two-story 
frame building still remaining on the ranch 
near the highway bridge. It was used as a 
family home and as a hotel for travelers. 

RUBY ROB I SON, 
Fallon, Nevada. 

Salutes Desert . . . 

Forty years this month the first issue of 
Desert Magazine came off the press at 
Wolfer's in Los Angeles. Our pressrun was 
6000 copies, all in black and white except for 
the cover. You have made spectacular 
changes in recent years, and it is not surpris- 
ing that you have gained in circulation and 
prestige. Your use of four colors throughout, 
combined with the artful display headings 
have captured the attention of more readers, 
and the readable stye of your writers equals 
the best produced in this country. 

As you know, Randall Henderson and I 
were co-publishers at the beginning, he tak- 
ing the role of editor and I as business mana- 
ger combed the west for advertising and cir- 
culation support. My resources were exhaust- 
ed in 1939 and I moved my family north. 
Randall continued as editor for 20 years, 
moving the offices and plant from El Centre 
to Palm Desert, The publication did not pro- 
duce a recognizable profit until after World 
War II. 

In 1972, two years after Randall's death, I 
wrote a book, "Desert Editor," which Cyria, 
his widow, published. I have read each of the 
480 issues of Desert Magazine, but I have 
donated my file of the first 38 years to the 
Western History Research Center at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming at Laramie. It is my hope 
that researchers of the desert southwest will 
find this file useful in the future. Randall and 
I, lacking resources to pay writers, used pseu- 
donyms for bylines on many of the early 
issues. 

In a few months I shall be 70 years old and, 
as old will do, I look back on the events of the 
30s with a special relish and satisfaction. Last 
October my wife of 43 years, Lee Ruth, died. 
I remain in our retirement home in the foot- 
hills of the Sierra where I continue to pound 
away on my ancient Royal. 

My sincere congratulations as Desert 
Magazine enters its 41st year of publication 
I WILSON McKENNEY, 
Georgetown, California 



Yucca Corrections . . . 

In the August issue of Desert Magazine, in 
the article "A Desert Blessing," it seems to 
me that there are a number of errors which 
stand in need of correction. 

In the fourth paragraph it states "About 30 
species grow in an area from the sand hills of 
Nebraska to Southern California, a/ways in 
arid regions." Several of the species in this 
range grow high in the mountains associated 
with pines and oaks where the rainfall aver- 
ages 20 inches or more. In addition, a number 
of our most ornamental species are native to 
the Eastern Coastal plain from Delaware to 
Florida and westward. Yucca Arftansana 
Tre/ease is common in Kentucky where it re- 
ceives as much as 50 inches of rainfall an- 
nually. 

In the same paragraph "Agave" and in the 
following paragraph "century plant" and 
"maguey" are all names for the genus 
Agave. Although recent botanists have en- 
deavored to link yuccas and agaves together, 
to me the yuccas belong as they have in the 
past to the lily family (Liliaceae) white the 
agaves belong to the amaryltis or Amarylli- 
daceae. 

Paragraph six, "Only the Pronuba of all the 
infinite variety of insects is able to penetrate 
to the heart of the yucca bloom." Wrong. 
Most yucca blooms when ready for fertiliza- 
tion are wide open and many species of 
beetles and other small winged insects are 
usually busily crawling about in them. 
Whether the moths "flits from flower to 
flower" is questionable. 

In the final paragraph, it is intimated that 
the Pronuba fertilizes the flowers of the 
agaves as well as the yuccas. This t think is 
unlikely; the agave flowers are structurally 
quite different from yucca flowers. The 
anthers are carried well outside the flowers 
on long slender filaments in most species 
while the style is rather deeply recessed 
within the throat. Agave flowers secrete a 
considerable amount of nectar which attracts 
many species of birds and large insects as 
well as two known species of bats. These 
seem to carry on the polinization chores as 
well. 

GEORGE OLIN, 
A jo, Arizona 

Callao Memories . . . 

Hartt Wixom's article about Callao, Utah 
(Desert, August 1977) brought back so many 
pleasant memories, that I hesitated to call 
attention to a minor error, 

Wixom claimed Haystack Peak (12,101 
feet) was the highest point between the Uinta 
Mountains in Utah and the Sierra Nevadas. 
There are at least two peaks in Nevada that 
are higher. One is Wheeler Peak (13,063 feet) 
in the Snake Range, White Pine County, and 
the other, of course, is Boundary Peak (13,145 
feet) in the White Mountains of Esmeralda 
County, and the highest point in Nevada. 

HAROLD j.ECOSCUE, 
A former Nevadan and Utahan, 
Kensington, Maryland, 
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CALIFORNIA 




Beautiful 
Books 



from 

GRAPHIC ARTS CENTER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
of 

Portland, Oregon 




CALIFORNIA — Photography by Ray At- 
keson, David Muench. Text by David W. 

Toll. Travel from mountain lo seacoasl to 
fertile farmlands exploring remote and 
hidden valleys, populous cities and isolat- 
ed ghost towns, discovering the beauties 
and variety of this Golden State. Over 200 
photographs, 190 In full color. $27.50. 



Shipped in their 
own individual 
sturdy mailing cartons. 
Great gift items. 



NEW MEXICO — Photography by David 
Muench, Text by Tony Hlllerman. A land 
of lofty mountains and deep canyons, 
lava-capped plateaus, white sands and 
underground caverns, of conquistadores 
and Kachinas, mission churches and 
centuries-old Indian culture. 182 photo- 
graphs in full color, $27. 50. 




TIMBERLINE ANCIENTS — Photography 
by David Muench, Text by Darwin 
Lambert. Sristlecone Pine— earth's old- 
est living trees— guardians of the wild 
and rugged Western mountains. You will 
venture to far heights of natural beauty 
and enter new realms of feeling and 
knowledge. 87 photographs In lull color. 
$22.00. 



OFFERED BY 




MAGAZINE 
BOOKSHOP 

P.O. Box 1318 
Palm Desert, California 92260 

Please add 50c per total order for 
Handling/Postage 
California Residents add 6% sales tax 



ARIZONA-Pho 
Muench, Texl by 

you look, there 
mesas, forests ar 
vivid hues ol the I 
Petrified Forest, tl 
quoiss and the b 
desert. 162 photi 
$25.00. 
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All iOVi"x13" large 
format, hardbound, 
with 4-color 
dust jackets. 



UTAH — Photography by David Muench, 
Text by Hart! Wixqm. Explore the vast- 
ness of this remote and rugged land, de- 
light in the fragile beauty of alpine life 
and the vistas of mountains, canyonlands 
and deserts. Here is the majestic beauty 
of the Promised Land of the Mormons. 
17S photographs In full color. $25.00. 





